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A POINT OF VIEW 


Turning on the radio one evening, we heard the voice of our friend 
George Johnston (the snuff-taking poet and Ontario nationalist) say 
ing that the proper object of education was to put more square pegs 
in round holes. This promising idea seemed likely to shed new light 
on the membership of the Board of Broadcast Governors. But no; 
perhaps it is possible to be too square. 

The progress of the Governors across the country, hearing applica- 
tions for the use of new television channels from groups of entrepre- 
neurs all gripped by a single-minded, disinterested passion for raising 
the cultural level of the people, has been entertaining and instructive. 
The choices made by the Board, and its motives therefor, deserve 
examination in an article, and we hope we may be able to provide 
one in some future issue. What calls for some remark here is the 
more general subject of the Board’s magic touchstone of worthiness 
in broadcasting: the requirement that programming must be 55 per 
cent. Canadian. 

Of all the lunacies of our artificial nationalism, this must be at 
once the most typical and the most ludicrous: typical in its measured 
moderation Clet’s all be real, fifty-five-per-cent. Canadians), ludicrous 
in its misunderstanding both of the nature of living cultures and of 
the realities of broadcasting. 

It is true that Canada was created by irrational, arbitrary, and 
necessary mandates of partial exclusiveness. Sir John’s high tariffs 
knocked us into life as the doctor's blow compels the baby to take its 
first unwilling taste of air. The cpr was an economic absurdity but a 
political necessity, and maybe even C. D. Howe's pipeline will prove 
to have wafted understanding across the ancient granite in a puff of 
Alberta gas. But all right, we do exist now, and here we are. Being 
here, we will entertain ourselves if we can. If we can’t do so round 
the clock just yet, kindly don’t ask us to avert our eyes from more 
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skilled entertainers, even for 55 per cent. of the time, or we may 
never learn how it’s done at all. , 

But the real joke is that even if the rule is enforced it will work 
out quite differently. The station manager’s logical way of complying 
will be to engage the cheapest local talent for the least profitable 
55 per cent. of the day, and during the peak hours to present the big 
American commercial shows and make every one of the forty-five 
percentage points of freedom earn its keep. The very nature of the 
regulation embodies the depressing notion that anything Canadian 
is bound to be so dull that nobody will present or watch it of his 
own free will. This is not so, and a Board of Broadcast Gov rernors 
should be dedicated to its refutation. 

All this is obvious enough. But the applicants for channels one 
and all voiced enthusiastic confidence, as far as we read the reports, 
in their ability to fulfil the requirement. One might have thought 
some of them knew that a good play rented from the sc was likely 
to be better entertainment and do more for the audience than a bad 
play written by a pillar of the Canadian Authors’ Association and 
the Native Sons. Yet among all those volunteers for show-business 
none seems to have shown a glimmer of it. 

Well. Most issues of this magazine are 100 per cent. Canadian but 
the last one (as attentive readers may have noticed) was 100 per cent. 
non-Canadian, and that was the one the Canada Council helped to 
finance. That’s the spirit. 


Talking of nationalism, we have a letter from Scotland. A new 
quarterly is starting there. Its name is Sidewalk (we always thought 
that was a purely North American word), and it is ‘to express a 
Scottish consciousness without the tedious shibboleths of Scottish 
nationalism and dialect poetry’. That's it exactly, and if we had a 
tedious shibboleth of a dialect to do without, we’d do without it too. 
(The habitant poems of W. H. Drummond have just been published 
in the New Canadian Library, and we'll try doing without them.) 
Anyway, Sidewalk will welcome contributions from Canadian writers 
and subscriptions from Canadian readers. A subscription is eight 
shillings and a single copy 2/6, the editor is Alex Neish of 16 
St Vincent Street, Edinburgh 3, and the first number will appear in 
late May. We wish Sidewalk blocks of success. 
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THE PEACE 
OF UTRECHT 
I 


| have been at home for several weeks now. I could not say that it 
has been a success. Both Maddy and I, though we speak cheerfully 
of our enjoyment of so long and intimate a visit, will be relieved 
when it is over. Silences disturb us. We laugh immoderately. I am 
afraid that at the moment when we say good-bye, unless we are very 
quick to kiss, and fervently, mockingly squeeze each other's shoul- 
ders, we will have to look straight into that desert between us, and 
acknowledge that we are not merely indifferent: at heart we reject 
each other, and as for that past we seem to share, we do not really 
share it at all, but each keep it jealously to ourselves, thinking 
privately that the other has turned alien and forfeited her claim. 

At night we often sit out on the steps of the verandah—it is very 
hot—and drink gin and postpone until very late the moment of going 
to bed. My children are in the big back room, the only tolerable 
bedroom in the house. Maddy and I recall how we used to sleep 
out on a mattress on the verandah and watch falling stars and try to 
stay awake till dawn; we never did, although we saw the moon set. 

One night Maddy took me to a party at the Lake, which is about 
thirty miles west of here. During the school vacation—the rest of 
the year she is a teacher—Maddy works in the office of the Town 
Clerk, and she was to go with another woman who works there, but 
this woman could not go and so I went instead. At the party there 
were several young men—those from Jubilee so very young that I 
could remember them only as little boys in the lower ‘grades— —some 
older men and a few wives. Most of the women were of Maddy’s age 
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or older; the party was being held in a cottage that four of them 
had taken for the weekend. They were mostly unmarried, though 
some were widowed or separated, and they reminded me surprisingly 
of certain women familiar to me in my childhood, though of course 
I never saw their party-going personalities, only their activities in 
stores and offices in Jubilee, and not infrequently in Sunday-schools, 
They differed from most of the married women in being surer of 
themselves in the world, a little brisker, sharper, and coarser, though 
I can think of only one or two of them whose respectability was 
ever in question. They wore slightly flashy clothes over their hard 
rubber corsets and put perfume on their artificial flowers. Maddy’s 
friends were similar, though considerably modernized; they had 
copper rinses and blue eyelids and a robust capacity for drink. 
Maddy, I thought, was not quite one of them; they treated her with 
a little deference or contempt. Maddy is one of those slight dark 
women whose faces can grow thin and strained without entirely 
losing their girlish impertinence and pride. Her expression as she 
romped and drank was determinedly undismayed; it seemed to me 
that she was making an effort to belong with these people and that 
shortly she would succeed. 

During the game in which all the women put an article of clothing 
—it begins decorously with a shoe—in a basket in the middle of the 
room, and then the men come in and have a race to fit each one onto 
the proper owner, I went out and sat in the car, where I felt lonely 
for my husband and my friends and listened to the hilarity of the 
party and the beating of waves on the beach; presently I went 
to sleep. Maddy came much later and said: ‘For Heaven's sake!’ 
she laughed and said airily like a lady in an English movie: 

You find these goings-on distasteful? We both laughed, and - 
said: “These people are all right. They may not be much « 
intellectual conversation, but their hearts are in the right stan as 
the eile goes.’ I did not dispute this and we drove at eighty miles 
an hour from Inverhuron to Jubilee. Since then we have not been 
to any more parties. 

We are not always alone when we sit out on the steps. Often 
we are joined by a man named Fred Powell. Maddy surprised me 
by bringing him home to supper the very first night I was here, and 
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then we spent the evening, as we have spent many since, making 
this strange man a present of our childhood, or of that version of our 
childhood which is safely preserved in anecdote, as in a kind of 
mental cellophane. Maddy in particular emerges from these stories 
as a fantastic child, incorrigible and gay. I think we tell stories 
together well; we are persuasive and funny. ‘You girls have got good 
memories,’ Fred Powell says, and sits watching us with an air of 
admiration and something else—reserve, embarrassment, mild depre- 
cation, which appears in the faces of these mild deliberate people 
as they observe the keyed-up antics of their entertainers. 

I admit that my response to this situation is far more conventional 
than I would have expected. But then I am not even sure what 
situation it is that 1 am responding to. I know that he is married— 
Maddy told me so on the first evening, in a merely informative voice— 
and that his wife is an invalid. He has her at the Lake for the 
summer, Maddy says, he’s very good to her. I do not know if he is 
Maddy’s lover. At first I assumed that he was, and I was upset 
(absurdly so, considering that Maddy is a woman of more than 
thirty), although I took some trouble to hide it. I kept thinking of 
the way he sat on our steps, his hands spread flat on his knees, his 
calm fuii face turned almost indulgently towards Maddy; he has an 
air of being, in some affable masculine way, diverted but unim- 
pressed. Maddy teases him about being fat. To me she says: ‘He is 
my only friend.’ And mocks herself, repeating in burlesqued tones 
of self. pity: ‘My only real friend. He speaks the same language,’ 
she says. ‘Nobody else does.’ I have no answer to that. But lately 
I begin to wonder if perhaps he is only her friend. I had forgotten 
certain restrictions of life in Jubilee—and this holds good whatever 
the pocket novels are saying about small towns—and also what strong, 
respectable, never overtly sexual friendships can flourish within 
these restrictions and be fed by them, so that in the end such rela- 
tionships may consume most of a life. This thought depresses me so 
that I find myself wishing for them to be honest impatient lovers. 

The rhythm of life in Jubilee is primitively seasonal: deaths 
occur in the winter, marriages are celebrated in the summer. There 
are good reasons for this: the winters are long and full of hardship 
and the weak cannot always survive them. Last winter was a 
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catastrophe such as may be expected every ten or twelve years; you 
can see how the pavement in the streets is broken up as if the town 
had survived a minor bombardment. A death is dealt with then in 
the middle of great difficulties; there comes time now in the summer 
to think about it, and talk. People speak to me in the street about 
my mother. I have heard from them about her funeral, what flowers 
she had and what the weather was like on that day. Some of them 
say that she looked lovely as she lay in her coffin, and though that 
is generally thought to be a gauche and grisly remark, I feel that 
there is some meaning in it; they mean to say: Better, much better, 
much better than expected. 

Following this they do not say much about Maddy and her ten 
years’ vigil. Perhaps they want to spare my feelings, remembering 
that I was the one who went aw ay, and here are my two children 
to show for it, while Maddy has nothing but that discouraging house. 
I do not know if they know that I had no choice in that matter 
(never mind what my choice would have been); Maddy made up 
her mind long ago that she would be the one. Did she make up her 
mind to stay simply because she wanted so much to go? It would 
clarify things a great deal to say that she felt the strong, mystical 
appeal of total rejection. Perhaps that is what I wish to say but I am 
by no means sure of it. She is not religious; when we were in our 
teens and our kind old aunts spoke to us—with an eye to the future—of 
some self-sacrificing son or daughter, Maddy would quote impiously 
the opinions of the modern psychologists. Yet she stayed. I think 
for one thing that she lived without time, and in perfect imaginary 
freedom, as children do; it was a habit she may have adopted when 
she saw that she might have to give up the present. 

Instead people ask me what it is like to be back in Jubilee. But I 
don’t know. The day I drove up from Toronto with my children in 
the back of the car I was very tired. I was on the last lap of a three- 
thousand-mile trip; I had never been able to get home before. I 
would have come when my mother died, if Maddy had not written 
so vehemently urging me to stay away, and making the weather my 
excuse. I felt that Maddy wanted to be left alone with this and that 
she had a right to be, after so many years. 

I had to follow a complicated system of highways and side roads, 
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for there is no easy way to get to Jubilee from anywhere on earth. 
About two o'clock in the afternoon I saw ahead of me that gaudy 
peeling cupola of the town hall which is no relation to any other 
piece of architecture in this squarely-built, red and dingy-grey brick 
town. (Underneath the cupola there is a bell to be rung in the event 
of some mythical disaster.) 1 drove up the main street (a new 
service-station, a new stucco front on the Queen’s Hotel), and turned 
into the peaceful and decaying side streets where the old maids live 
and have birdbaths and blue delphiniums in their gardens. The big 
brick houses, with their wooden verandahs and gaping dark-screened 
windows, seemed to me plausible but unreal. (Anyone to whom 
| have mentioned the dreamlike appearance of such streets wants 
to take me out to the north side of town where there is a new soft- 
drink bottling plant, a new dance-hall, and a row of new houses, 
split-level and ranch-style.) Then I parked my car in a little splash 
of shade in front of the house where I used to live. My little girl, 
whose name is Margaret, said neutrally, yet with some disbelief: 
‘Mother, is that your house?’ 

And I felt that my daughter’s voice expressed a complex dis- 
appointment (to which, characteristically, she seemed immediately 
resigned, or even resigned in advance); it contained the whole flat- 
ness and strangeness of that moment in which is revealed the source 
of legends, the unsatisfactory, apologetic, and persistent reality. The 
red brick of the front of the house looked harsh in the sun, and was 
marked in two or three places with long grimacing cracks; the veran- 
dah, which always had the air of an insubstantial decoration, was 
visibly falling away. There was a little blind window of coloured 
glass beside the front door; I stared at it with a puzzled lack of 
emotional recognition. I sat and looked at the house and the window- 
shade did not move, the door did not fly open, no-one came out 
on the verandah; there was no-one at home. This was as I had 
expected, since I knew that Maddy was at work, yet I was surprised to 
see the house take on such a closed, bare, impoverished look, merely 
by being left empty. And it was brought home to me, as I walked 
across the yard to the front steps, that I had forgotten the immense 
inland heat, which made me feel as if I had to carry the whole 
burning sky on my head. 
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Something had happened to the yard too. The spireas had been 
taken out and the flower-beds were gone; off to the side in the middle 
of the rough grass there was a burned area and a large wire incinera- 
tor. 

A sign pinned to the front door announced, in Maddy’s rather 
sloppy and flamboyant hand: Visitors Welcome, Children Free, 
Rates to be Arranged Later (You'll be sorry), Walk in. On the hall 
table was a bouquet of pink phlox, whose scent filled the hot dead 
air of a closed house on a summer afternoon. ‘Upstairs!’ I said to 
the children, and I took the hands of my little girl and her smaller 
brother who had slept in the car and rubbed his head against me, 
whimpering, as he walked. But then I paused, one foot on the bottom 
step, and turned to greet, matter-of-factly, the reflection of a thin, 
tanned watchful woman, recognizably a Young Mother, whose 
dark hair, pulled into a knot on top of her head, exposed a jawline 
no longer softly fleshed, a tense brown neck; this in the hall mirror 
that had shown me, last time I looked, a commonplace pretty girl, 
with a face as smooth and insensitive as an apple, whatever panic and 
disorder lay behind it. However, this was not what I had turned for; 
I realized that I must have been waiting for my mother to call from 
the couch in the dining-room. It seemed to me that I could not close 
the front door behind me without hearing my mother’s voice, 
confused, importunate, crying: “Who's there?” 

I led my children to the bedroom where Maddy and I used to 
sleep at the back of the house. It has thin, almost worn-out white 
curtains at the windows and a square of linoleum on the floor; there 
is a double bed, a washstand which Maddy and I used as a desk 
when we were in High School, and a cardboard wardrobe with little 
mirrors on the inside of the doors. I talked to Margaret and thought 
—but carefully, not in a rush—of my mother’s state of mind when 
she called out Who's there? I was allowing myself to hear, as I had 
not dared before, the cry for help—undisguised, oh_ shamefully 
undisguised and raw and ‘supplicating—that sounded in her voice. 
A cry repeated so often, and things being as they were, so uselessly, 
that Maddy and I recognized it simply as one of those household 
sounds that must be dale with so that worse shall not follow. You 
go and deal with Mother, we would say, or, I'll be out in a minute, I 
have to deal with Mother. It might be that we had to perform some 
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of those trivial or unpleasant services endlessly required, or that we 
had to supply five minutes of expediently cheerful conversation, so 
remorselessly casual that never for a moment was there a recognition 
of the real state of affairs, never a glint of pity to open the way for 
one of her long debilitating sieges of tears. We would tell her to 
read, listen to music, enjoy the changes of season, and be grateful 
that she did not have cancer. We added that at least she did not 
suffer any pain, and that is true, if imprisonment is not pain. And 
what was there we could say? Nobody could reach after that despair. 
Nobody so young as we were could become involved in it without 
great danger; the resources of love we had were not enough. And so 
we sat and talked to her but we kept our eyes turned resolutely away, 
so as not to see into that dark and jumbled final world which was 
inside her head. 

‘My life has grown very small,’ she would say, ‘One by one its 
rewards have been taken away. A rare disease. It is a rare disease. 
And I was an active person.’ (Oh, can you not remember what | 
was like, can you not imagine?) To strangers, to embarrassed friends 
whom we brought home, to old friends of hers who came guiltily 
infrequently to see her, she would speak like this, in a very slow, 
thick, and mournful voice which we would have to interpret; the 
muscles of her throat had stiffened so that nobody else could tell 
what she said. Such theatricality humiliated us; we told her she 
suffered because she thought all the time of herself. Yet without 
that gloomy egotism, would she not have sunk into some dim 
acquiescent vegetable life? She kept herself as much in the world as 
she could, however unwelcome she might be: like a restless death’s- 
head she wandered through the house as if she preferred to embarrass 
or disturb rather than be forgotten. Oh, she was not resigned; she 
must have wept and struggled in that house of stone Cas I can but 
will not imagine) until the very end. 

She was not always despondent. Periods of mental clearing and 
ravaging energy w ould come upon her; there would flare up all her 
old savage, childish faith in the triumph of her own identity—the 
faith that had been very strong through the first two or three years 
of the disease. Then she would make conversation insistently, seek- 
ing her own lost communicating voice, and make us fix her hair and 
rouge her cheeks, seeking her lost splendid looks which neither of 
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us would ever match. At such times she might hire a dressmaker to 
come in and make clothes for her. It was extravagant, unnecessary 
from any reasonable point of view (for why did she need these 
clothes, where would she wear them?) and nerve-racking, for the 
dressmaker of course could not understand what she wanted and 
sometimes neither could Maddy. | remember after I went away 
receiving several amusing, distracted, quietly overwrought letters 
from Maddy about these sessions with the dressmaker. I read them 
with sympathy, but without being quite able to enter into the once. 
familiar atmosphere of frenzy and frustration which my mother’s 
demands could produce. In the ordinary world, how hard it was 
to recreate her. When I was away from home I found it impossible 
to remember exactly how she looked, to visualize the cold, appalling 
mask that her disease had laid across her features, or the unrelenting 
dead and burning quality of her eyes. 

I stayed in the room with the children for a little while, because 
it was a strange place for them to get to sleep. I looked in the 
wardrobe but there was nothing there, only a summer hat trimmed 
with flowers from the five and ten. When I opened the drawer of 
the washstand I saw it was crammed full of pages from a loose-leaf 
notebook. I read: “The Peace of Utrecht, 1713, brought an end to the 
War of the Spanish Succession.’ It struck me that the heavy hand- 
writing was my own. It was strange to think of it, lying here for ten 
years; it looked as if I might have written it that day. For some reason 
reading these words had a strong effect on me; I felt as if my old life 
were lying around me, ready to be picked up again. The brown halls 
of the old High School (a building since torn down) were reopened 
for me, and I remembered Saturday nights in spring, after the snow 
had gone, when all the country people crowded into town. I thought 
of us walking up and down the main street, arm in arm with two or 
three other girls, until it got dark, and then going into Al’s to dance 
under a string of little coloured lights. An experience which seemed 
not at all memorable at the time Cin fact Al’s was a dismal place and 
the ritual of walking up and down the street to show ourselves off 
we thought crude and ridiculous, though we could not resist it) has 
turned into something curiously meaningful and touching, and it 
includes now the whole town with its rudimentary pattern of streets, 
its bare trees and muddy yards, and the dirt roads where the lights of 
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cars appear, jolting towards the town, and the beautiful pale spring 
sky. Also I saw that we wore ballerina shoes and full black taffeta 
skirts and short coats of such colours as lime-green, cerise-red, and 
robin’s-egg-blue. These were the fashions of one of the years after 
the war. Most clearly I saw Maddy in her black skirt with a black 
bow at the neck of her blouse and a band of artificial Aowers on her 
hair, her expression as she talked exasperated and gay. I could have 


run all the way to the town hall at that moment to see what had 
become of her. 


What happened to the yard, Maddy?’ 

‘Oh, she wrecked it.’ 

‘What do you mean she wrecked it?” 

‘Oh, it was years ago. One day when | was at the school, you 
know, when you might think | had enough to do coping with Grade 
Five—well she got some men out there and told them to dig every- 
thing up. She had some plan, or she just wanted to make a stir. You 
never knew.’ 

‘Did they take out all the spirea?’ 

‘Sure, they tore it all out.’ 

‘It used to look like a snowbank in June.’ 

‘It used to hide the old stone foundations anyway. They look 
awful now. She just kept on ordering them and ordering them and 
I think what happened was they just teen their patience and made a 
mess. I don’t know. I came home and sent them away.’ 

‘Couldn’t it have been put back the way it was?” 

‘Oh, it was too impossible. The lawn was just all raw scars. 
Besides I couldn’t. I just left it. She wouldn’t tell me what she 
wanted to do, I suspect she forgot. Then she went into a low spell 
and forgot about it. The next time she looked out she cried. But I 
thought I might as well make a place to burn things there, it’s 
handier to the house. I brought the incinerator up. It’s ever so much 
more convenient.’ 

‘Well, ves, I guess it is.’ 


‘She used to get out of the house and walk uptown when I was at 
school. I don’t know how she did it. Her will was just phenomenal. 


| guess she would store up some energy after weeks of being low and 
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lying on the couch. Of course she couldn’t walk, she sort of shuffled, 
much slower even than you remember. But she used to get uptown 
and they would phone me from some store and say she was there, 
Everybody would stop and look at her. Even you have no idea how 
she got to look. There she would be telling them some tale of woe 
they couldn’t understand—oh, Lord! 

‘The last couple of years of course she never got out. She stopped 
trying. She would spend a lot of time sorting things into little piles. 
All kinds of things. Greeting cards. Buttons and yarn. She would get 
up in the middle of the night and turn on all the lights looking for 
something like the pattern of a dress she made twenty years ago. And 
then in the middle of this, some remark—some fantastically lucid 
remark. That used to break me up more than anything. The times 
you would think she was coming out of the woods for half a minute. 
Oh, why on earth do I get onto this depressing subject? Why don’t 
you make me quit?’ 

‘But do you ever remember what she was like before?’ 

‘No, I don’t think so. No, I don’t remember.’ 

‘I do. Sometimes. Since she died I’ve been able to.’ 

‘I think you would have to have been away these last . . . quite a 
few years, to get those kind of memories.’ 


II 


I have been to visit Aunt Annie and Auntie Lou. This is the third 
time I have been there since I came home and each time they have 
been spending the afternoon making rugs out of dyed rags. They 
are very old now. They sit in a little hot porch that is shaded by 
bamboo blinds. They do not go out any more, but they get up early 
in the mornings, w ash and powder and put on their shapeless print 
dresses clemed with rick-rack and white braid. They make porridge 
and coffee and then they clean the house, Aunt Annie working 
upstairs and Auntie Lou working down. Their house is very clean, 
dark and varnished, and it smells of vinegar and apples. In the after- 
noon they lie down for an hour and then put on their afternoon 
dresses, with brooches at the neck, and sit down to do hand work. 

They are the sort of old women whose flesh melts or somehow 
mysteriously falls away as they get older. Auntie Lou's hair is still 
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black, but it looks stiff and dry in its net as the dead end of black 
hair on an ear of corn. She sits straight and moves her bone-thin arms 
in very fine, slow movements; she looks like an Egyptian, with her 
long neck and small sharp face and greatly wrinkled, greatly dark- 
ened skin. Aunt Annie, perhaps because of her gentler, even coquet- 
tish manner, looks more humanly fragile and worn. Her hair is 
nearly all gone, and she keeps on her head one of those pretty caps 
designed for young wives who wear curlers to bed. She calls my 
attention to this and asks if I do not think it is becoming. They are 
both adept at these little ironies and take a mild delight in pointing 
out whatever is grotesque about themselves. Their company manners 
are exceedingly light-hearted, and their conversation with each other 
falls into an accomplished pattern of teasing and protest. I have a 
fascinated glimpse of Maddy and myself grown old, caught back in 
the web of sisterhood after everything else has disappeared, making 
tea for some young, loved, and essentially unimportant relative—and 
exhibiting just such a polished relationship. What will anyone ever 
know of us? As I watch my entertaining old aunts I wonder if old 
people play such simplified roles with us because they are afraid that 
anything more might try our patience, or if they behave in this way 
out of delicacy, to fill the social time, when in reality they feel so far 
away from us that there is no point in having anything to do with us 
at all. 

At any rate I felt held at a distance by them, until the third after- 
noon, when they showed in front of me some signs of disagreement 
with each other. I believe this is the first time that has happened. 
Certainly I never saw them argue, in all the years when Maddy and 
I used to visit them, and we oni to visit them often, not only out of 
duty but because we found the atmosphere of sense and bustle reassur- 
ing after the comparative anarchy, the threatened melodrama of our 
house at home. 

Aunt Annie wanted to take me upstairs to show me something. 
Auntie Lou objected, looking rather harsh and embarrassed. And 
such was the feeling for discretion, the tradition of circumlocution in 
that house, that it was unthinkable for me to ask what it was. 


‘Oh, let her have her tea,’ Auntie Lou said. ‘Let the child have her 


’ 


tea. 
‘Well, but when she’s had her tea,’ Aunt Annie said. 
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‘Well, do as you like. The upstairs is hot.’ 

‘Will you come up, Lou?’ 

‘Then who’s going to watch the children?’ 

‘Oh, the children. I forgot.’ 

So Aunt Annie and I| withdrew into the darker parts of the house, 
It occurred to me, absurdly, that she was going to give me a five. 
dollar bill. I remembered that sometimes she used to draw me into 
the hall in this mysterious way and open her purse. I do not think 
Auntie Lou was included in that secret either. But we went on up- 
stairs, and into Aunt Annie's own bedroom, which was papered with 
pink wallpaper and full of photographs of the dead, and really very 
hot. 

‘Now,’ Aunt Annie said, ‘hand me down that big box on the top 
shelf in my closet.’ 

I did, and she opened it up and said almost gaily, “Well, I guess 
you wondered what became of all your mother’s clothes?’ 

I had not even thought of it. I sat on the bed. She began to lift 
things out, saying: ‘I guess Maddy never mentioned it?’ 

‘I never asked her,’ I said. 

‘No,’ Aunt Annie said. ‘Nor I wouldn't. I wouldn’t say a word to 
Maddy. But I thought as well to show you. Look,’ she said. ‘We 
washed and ironed what we could and what we couldn’t we sent to 
the cleaners. I paid for the cleaning myself. Then we mended any- 
thing needed mending.’ 

I watched helplessly while she held up the underwear which was 
on top. She showed me where things had been expertly darned and 
mended, where the elastic had been renewed. She showed me a slip 
which had been worn, she said, only once. She took out nightgowns, 
a dressing-gown, knitted bedjackets. “This was what she had on the 
last time I saw her,’ she said. ‘I think it was. The last time I saw her. 
Yes.’ I recognized with alarm the peach-coloured bedjacket I had 
sent for Christmas. 

‘You can see it’s hardly used. Why it’s hardly used at all.’ 

‘No,’ I said. 

‘Underneath is her dresses. Here’s a blouse. See, I washed it by 
hand, it looks like new. There’s a coat hanging up in the closet; it’s 
perfectly good. She never wore a coat. She wore it when she went 
into the hospital, that was all. Wouldn’t it fit you?’ 
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‘No,’ I said. ‘No.’ For Aunt Annie was already moving towards the 
closet. ‘I just got a new coat. I have several coats, Aunt Annie.’ 

‘Well, you better have some of these things, it’s a shame not to get 
the use of them. And we wouldn't want to wear them around here. 
You know, people might remember them. But you being so far away, 
nobody would know.’ 

‘No, they wouldn’t. But I don’t want them.’ 

‘You might as well, though,’ Aunt Annie said in her mild stubborn 
way. ‘Why should you go and buy when here are things as good as 
new? 

‘No!’ I said, and was immediately sorry. ‘I don’t need them, Aunt 
Annie. If I do need something, I go and buy it.’ This suggestion that 
I was not poor any more brought a look of reproach and aloofness 
into her face. I went and looked at a picture of Aunt Annie and 
Auntie Lou and their older brothers and their parents which hung 
over the bureau. They stared back at me with grave, accusing, 
Protestant faces, for I had run up against that simple unprepossessing 
materialism which was the rock of their lives. Things must be used; 
everything must be used up, saved and mended and made into 
something else and used again; clothes were to be worn. I felt that I 
had hurt Aunt Annie’s feelings and furthermore that I had probably 
borne out a prediction of Auntie Lou’s, for she was sensitive to 
certain attitudes in the world that were too sophisticated for Aunt 
Annie to bother with, and she had very likely said that I would not 
want my mother’s clothes. 

‘She was gone sooner than anyone would have thought,’ Aunt 
Annie said. I turned around surprised and she said: ‘I mean very soon 
after she went into the hospital. She was gone in two months.’ | 
noticed that she was crying, distractedly, as old people do, with 
miserable scanty tears. I thought that the possibility of such tears 
would be another reason for Auntie Lou, who had an almost super- 
stitious dislike of such emotionalism, to look on this whole proceeding 
with distaste. Aunt Annie pulled a handkerchief out of the centre 
of her dress and rubbed at her face; with her mouth open, as if 
startled at her own grief, she pressed it against her cheeks under her 
eyes. 

‘Maddy told her it was a check-up,’ she said. ‘She thought she was 
coming out in three weeks.’ She was whispering to me as if she was 
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afraid of us being overheard. ‘Do you think she wanted to stay in 
that hospital? She wanted to come home!’ 

‘But she was too sick,’ I said. 

‘I went up to see her. She spoke up, I could make her out. She 
said: “They won't keep me in here, will they Aunt Annie?” And | 
said to her: “No.” I said, “No.”’ 

‘You know she wasn’t too bad when she went in there. She was 
just the way she had been for years, just getting a little worse as 
time went on. But after she went in there she felt she would die, and 
she went down so fast.’ 

‘Maybe it would have happened anyway,’ I said. ‘Don’t cry, Aunt 
Annie, don’t think about it. Maybe you're mistaken.’ 

‘No,’ she said. ‘I saw it. She said: “Aunt Annie, ask Maddy to take 
me out of here or I’m going to die.” She didn’t want to die. A person 
may have got to the point where you think they have no reason for 
living, still they may not want to die. So I told Maddy. But she didn’t 
say anything. She went to the hospital every day and saw your 
mother, and once your mother told me Maddy said to her: “I won't 
take you home.”’ 

‘Maybe you didn’t hear her right.’ 

‘Oh, I heard her, Aunt Annie said. 

‘And Mother didn’t always tell the truth. There’s no way of 
knowing if Maddy said that.’ . 

‘Did you know your mother got out of the hospital?’ 

‘No,’ I said. But I felt not much surprise, only a vague physical 
sensation of terror, a threatened loss of balance, uneasily familiar. 


‘Maddy, didn’t she tell you?’ 

‘No. She never said.’ 

‘Well, she got out. She got out that side door where the ambulance 
comes, it’s the only door that isn’t locked. It was at night when they 
haven’t so many nurses to watch them. She got her dressing-gown 
and her slippers on, the first time she ever got anything on herself 
in years, and she got out and there it was January, snowing, but she 
didn’t go back in. She was down the street when they caught her. 
After that they put the board across her bed.’ 

The snow, the dressing-gown and slippers, the board across the 
bed. All these simple, too-appropriate little touches of horror. It was 
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a picture | was much inclined to resist. Yet I had no doubt of its 
truth; it had too obvious a relation to all those other true pictures in 
my head, all of them a little unreal, a little nightmarish and over- 
emphatic. And it was what she would do, what she would have to do. 

‘Where was she going?’ I| said, for it was strange to think of her 
trying to get back to that house from which she had often tried to 
escape. What else could she have been thinking of when she made 
this flight? 

‘I don’t know, Helen. Maybe I shouldn’t have told you. She tried 
to run. She tried to run.’ 

It is the flight which concerns everybody. Even behind my aunt's 
soft, familiar face I saw another, more primitive old woman, capable 
of panic in some place her faith had never touched. 

She began folding the clothes up and putting them back in the 
box. ‘They nailed a board across her bed. I saw it. You can’t blame 
the nurses. They can’t watch everybody. They haven't the time. 

I said to Maddy after the funeral: “Maddy, may it never happen 
si that to you. ” I couldn't help it, that’s w that I said.’ She sat down 
on the bed, folding things and putting them into the box and making 
an effort to bring her voice back to normal (and pretty soon succeed- 
ing, for having lived that long, who would not be an old hand at 
orief and self-control?). ‘We thought it was hard,’ she said finally. 
‘Lou and I thought it was hard.’ 

I saw that she was afraid of Maddy, and through fear had cast 
her out for good. I remembered what Maddy had said: Nobody 
speaks the same language. 

When I got home Maddy was making a salad out in the back 
kitchen. Rectangles of sunlight lay on the rough linoleum, and she 
had taken off her high-heeled shoes and was standing there in her 
bare feet. The back kitchen is a large untidy pleasant room, with a 
view behind the stove and the strings of drying dishtowels of the 
sloping back yard, the cpr station and the golden, marshy river 
which almost encircles the town of Jubilee. My children, who had 
felt a little repressed in the other house, although they had been 
given things to play with—a china tea set and some old dolls of 


Maddy’s and mine—immediately began playing under the table. 
‘Where have you been?’ said Maddy. 
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‘Just to see the aunts.’ 

‘Oh, how are they?’ 

‘They're fine,’ I said. “They're indestructible.’ 

‘I guess they are,’ she said. ‘You know I haven't been to see them 
for a while. I don’t actually see that much of them any more.’ 

I picked up the paper which she had brought home and left lying 
on the table. ‘Don’t you see them?’ 

‘Well, not that much. I’ve been so busy. And they were starting 
to get on my nerves a bit after the funeral.’ She looked across at me; 
she knew they had told me. But she continued to cut up celery. 

‘Don’t be guilty, Maddy,’ I said softly. All the time the children 
were running in and out and shrieking at each other around our legs. 

‘I’m not guilty,’ she said. ‘I’m not guilty. Where did you get that? 
She went to turn on the radio and said to me over her shoulder: ‘Fred’s 
going to eat with us again because he’s alone. I got some raspberries 
for dessert. Raspberries are almost over. Do they look all right to 
you?’ 

‘They look all right,’ I said. ‘Do you want me to finish this?’ 

Fine. I'll go and get a bowl.’ 

She went into the diningroom and came back carrying a pink 
cut-glass bowl for the raspberries. 

‘I couldn’t go on,’ she said. ‘I wanted my life.’ 

She was standing on the little step between the kitchen and the 
diningroom and suddenly she lost her grip on the bowl, either be- 
cause her hands had begun to shake or because she had not picked 
it up properly and it had become too heavy for her; it was quite a 
heavy and elaborate old bowl. It slipped out of her hands and she 
tried to catch it and it smashed on the floor. 

Maddy began to laugh. ‘Oh, hell,’ she said. ‘Oh, hell, oh Hel-en, 
she said, using one of our old foolish ritual phrases of despair. ‘Look 
what I’ve done now. In my bare feet yet. Get me a broom.’ 

‘Take your life, Maddy. Take it.’ 

‘Yes I will,’ Maddy said. ‘Yes I will.’ 

‘Go away. Don’t stay here.’ 

Yes I will.’ 

Then she bent down and began picking up the pieces of broken 
pink glass. My children stood back looking at her with awe, and she 
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was laughing and saying: ‘It’s no loss to me. I’ve got a whole shelf 
full of cut-glass bowls. Oh, don’t stand there, don’t stand there look- 
ing at me. Go and get me a broom.’ | went around the kitchen looking 
for a broom because I seemed to have forgotten where it was kept 
and she said: ‘But why can’t I, Helen? Why can't 1?’ 


Newfeld & Scott, at 18 Grenville Street, Toronto, 
enjoy creating fine design for the printed page. 
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FIVE POEMS 


KEINE LAZAROVITCH 
1870-1959 


When I saw my mother’s head on the cold pillow, 

Her white waterfalling hair in the cheeks’ hollows, 

I thought, quietly circling my grief, of how 

She had loved God but cursed extravagantly his creatures. 


For her final mouth was not water but a curse, 

A small black hole, a black rent in the universe, 

Which damned the green earth, stars and trees in its stillness 
And the inescapable lousiness of growing old. 


And I record she was comfortless, vituperative, 

Ignorant, glad, and much else besides; I believe 

She endlessly praised her black eyebrows, their thick weave, 

Till plagiarizing Death leaned down and took them for his mould. 


And spoiled a dignity I shall not again find, 
And the fury of her stubborn limited mind; 
Now none will shake her amber beads and call God blind, 


Or wear them upon a breast so radiantly. 


O fierce she was, mean and unaccommodating; 

But I think now of the toss of her gold earrings, 

Their proud carnal assertion, and her youngest sings 
While all the rivers of her red veins move into the sea. 
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THE TRAGIC SENSE 


You stand like sober marxists, nose to rump. 
Your tails beat the flies from each other's head; 
This would've ravished a dead Russian prince 
So I shall praise such glory in his stead. 


And slowly the fields and fences crumble; 
And the hills too, squat as your hooves; 
And the slope under those elegant cows 
With the startled faces of my wives. 


Ah, Comrade horses, see their fine crescents 
—Bone manacles that I pushed apart; 

What! you've no wish for an exchange of views 
When knives jab at you and make you start? 


A constant stutter of protest, in vain 

Your skins twitch and twitch, are never still; 
Crossed by rhythms of pain, your exposed flanks 
Humour in truth no god or devil. 


Could he return from dust, Leopardi 

Who made an inkhorn out of his humpback 
Would weep poems in the air did he see 
lhese pitiless flies forming to attack. 


But I, stripped of children, a mere stump, 

Stand bemused as you, as powerless; 

Poor suffering brutes, at your neigh I kneel down 
And scrape my being from a blade of grass. 
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WOMEN OF ROME 


The most beautiful women in the world 
Go past the Piazza Venezia. 

Relics of the Risorgimento are stored there 

Gathering the tourists’ purchased stare. 

They might gather dust for all I care. 


Benito, Benito, where are your bones and thugs? 


City of Caesars and Popes, 
Rome’s imperial statues split and crumble. 

Time and the rains that called their bluff 

Have stood them there useless and formal. 

My friend who knows the clever dupes we are 
Would call it elementary stuff 

Sticking one’s image in a public square. 

Still, it worked. Look at Caius’ metal finger 
Pointing to—where? 


Italia, Italia, land without a recent past. 

There was a time when all went suddenly black: 
How should you remember it? But that Roman girl 
With the voluptuous neck and back 
Is real enough in a shifting world. 

I'd like to lie with her in vineyards plucking 

Grapes for her under the sun; 

Or lie in orchards and pluck oranges. 
I'd go on plucking and plucking. 


Plucking is good for my complexion. 
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Or that beautiful lady crossing the square 
Who once lent her eyes to Raphael, da Vinci: 
The fountains of the city flying 
Upward in the illusive act of dying 
Shaped the dark rondure of her body. 
I'd follow her to the Via Ostiense where 
Perched on a pyramid! Death, the arch-romantic, 
Holds court among tombs and sarcophagi 
Conferring on prince and pastyface alike a tragic air. 


Cities and skylarks perish, molluscs on a column: 
Her loveliness will never die. 

Beside an English poet's grave, fertile 

With sunlight, we'd there embrace 
Or any other convenient place; 

Kicking, if needed, epitaphs out of the way 

—Stanzas of dejection. 

The agonized stance, beloved of schoolmistresses, 
Is out of fashion and of another day. 


Among ruins and travellers’ cheques 
Stay always lovely, my Italian lady; 
Though tomorrow the heart of Jesus 
Bleeds into a garish night 
Where Saint Peter’s keys blink green and red 
And the mad bicyclists are everywhere. 
In the pale palazzos of my mind 
Dance on a marble terrace floor 
Lie down in my ghostly mental bed. 
\The Cestius Pyramid, erected during the latter half of the first century B.c. 


in memory of the praetor and tribune, Caius Cestius, overlooks the Protestant 
Cemetery ‘where Keats and Shelley are buried. 
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PIAZZA SAN MARCO 


They have already consumed the Doges’ palace 
And it goes without saying the Bridge of Sighs 
Misery and a club-footed poet made famous. 


Pert and clumsy as the pigeons they feed, 

They photograph each other endlessly. 

Beer- garden gemiithlichkeit. Also Belmont Park. 
The orchestra spiritedly plays the overture 

To La Traviata. 


Where have I twigged this before? 
St Agathe? Some other Laurentian resort? 
It does not matter. 


This is Venice. This is Europe. 

And these are Nietzsche's ‘good Europeans’. 
Tomorrow they will sprawl on the Lido sand 
Getting their legs and torsos tanned. 

So greatness is digested. Saint Mark’s lions. 


Their over-tired eyes will close in sleep. 
Sleep. Sleep. The sleep of the just cultured. 
To eat. To eat palazzos and monuments, 
Menu in hand. 

Mesdames e Herren, you must eat first 
That fine piece of sculpture 

And the rest in this order. 

While hangs I] Duomo in miniature 

From burnt neck and wrist. 
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THE WOODEN SPOON 


If the sky is an inverted bowl, 

Let us turn it over; 

Before you have done counting my locks, 
It will be filled with nectar. 


Here is a wooden spoon, my sweet. 
If your thoughts are subtle 

And innocent as your breasts 

It will reach the sky. 


My first pet 

Shaved my favourite knoll 

And covered it with a bourgeois smirk; 
She ordered me to walk 

Always ten paces ahead of my shadow 


And carried the spoon’s impress on the sand 
To measure the distance. 

Using the wrong end of a parable 

She began to erase the crescents 

Of my fingernails. 

I made her swallow them 

And soon after she died in an asylum, 
Asking the full moon to draw closer 

Asking the sun 

Why it wanted to go on living forever. 


Another darling begged the wooden spoon 
For stirring her own broths; 

At last she digested a splinter. 

It came out of her ear 

A twig of jellied moths; 

The sinister purity of their colour 

Blinded her for seven whole days. 


Then I made my getaway. 
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Petite Calan said the spoon 

Was a sexual talisman 

And kept it wrapped in a bloodstained brassiére, 
Praising its hermaphrodite economy, 

At Victoria Bridge I broke it carefully 

Over her yellow hair. 

Two pleasure-hating tugboats 

Saw the body fall into the loose water 

And screamed. 


My other wives, reared by Carmelite nuns, 
Had never seen a wooden spoon. 


Nevertheless, child, do not be frightened. 
I am no Bluebeard. 

Murdered poems are what you will find 
Behind that locked door, my dear. 


Soon to be published | 
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MERITS OF LAUGHTER AND LUST 


In this green world budged by the round shoulder 
Of the infamous sky, sometimes even badgers 

Are jovial; not everything is either digging 

Or superior as the lifting cloud, the smile 

Of the efficient harlot after the loveless act. 
Madman Smart believed there are angels in flowers 
And gems shining lightly in the depths of mines, 
And wiser Ovid knew that lust is tough, 

Survives scorn. So after Phaeton wrecked it, 
Jove built Arcady again, and so today I love 

The white round shoulder of the distant sky. 
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THE DIALOGUE OF LAST MOUNTAIN LAKE 


The advocate in his manure-coloured suit 
who recently appeared Cin spring-soiled clothes) 
declared a moratorium on plaster saints and stucco. 
What is needed (he sniffed) is a Parisian motif. 


Was this not laughable? Timidly, I suggested dialect, 


jokes about travelling salesmen, country daughters. 


I have gone to and fro Che pontificated) in the earth , 
and up and down in it and found on the great wheel 
(whale) no virtuous man: touch his bone and flesh 
and he will curse you to your face. 

This seemed now 

matter for the authorized daily prayer book (commentary) 

or a dialogue of Plato’s—nothing frivolous—nothing 

that did not hang heavily with metaphysics. 


I flung out this last hope like a stone 

and it plunged to the bottom: 

image strewn 

(improbable as a blue kidney, the lake, its alkali spume 
hung on the rim, the hub a sunk sun, gave up the white 
wreckage of trees, black flies: like shawled old men 
of the synagogue bent over their prayer books, like black 
insects the Hebrew letters wriggling and jumping). 
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NOTES FROM THE UNDERGROUND 


A woman built herself a cave 
and furnished it with torn machines 
and tree-shaped trunks and dictionaries. 


Out of the town where she sprang 
to her cave of rusting texts and springs 
rushed fables of indifferent rape 
and children slain indifferently 
and daily blood. 


Would you believe how free I have become 
with lusting after her? 
That I have become 
a melodramatist, my friends ashamed? 


I have seen by the light of her burning texts 
how the indifferent blood drips 
from the brass mouths of my friends, 
how at the same table I have supped 
and grown fat. 


Her breasts are planets in a reedy slough. 
Lie down beside that slough awhile 
and taste the bitter reeds. 


Read in the water how a drowning man 
sings of a free green life. 
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THE PRESIDENT ORDAINS THE FEE TO BE 


I have a furious quarrel with myself 
and I ask my wife: ‘Who should be saved 


and who is now the ruler of China?’ 


And before the natives can pay 
the president his yearly gold 
(before the python grows from his arm 
and circles his shining head) 
she says: 
‘Cold comfort 
in your vision of order. 

Cold 
you will be in my arms before 
the president of China or 
the president of Siam or 
the president 


will say 
“The design is grand; 
here is a thousand; 
build you now in Edmonton 
or in Jerusalem 
all that you ever planned.”’ 
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CONFUSIONS 


I sing confusion, I, Joseph Gillis, myself confused, or, to put it 
another way, an American: biologically and intellectually I’m a 
sport: washed-out, grey-eyed, colourless, Anglo-Saxon paleface son 
of a swarthy, squat, burning-eyed Chassidic father, a mother so 
semitic she’s often mistaken for an Arab, I’m all Harvard, a.B., A.M., 
pu.D., thesis Iconography in the Later Novels of Charles Dickens 
which in the interests of letters and learning Harvard University 
Press published at a cost of only $680 to me and my father, Simon 
Galsky, who ekes out a living from a small bakery in Roxbury and 
never went to school a day in his life. Loyalty to Pa made me change 
my name so we wouldn’t have to look at ‘Galsky’ inscribed on a 
Harvard degree in Latin: changing names, as everyone knows, is 
an important part of my religious tradition: Abram’s name changed 
to Abraham, Jacob’s to Israel, and we Jews have been changing 
names religiously ever since. Like my best friend Gabe Pulford, 
son of Roxbury’s best-known sage, poet, wit, and disposer of goods 
damaged by fire or flood, A. I. Polonsky. A. I. also went into partner- 
ship with Harvard University Press ad hoc, his $680 giving them the 
necessary push to get out Gabe’s thesis, Polyphonic Structure in the 
Later Novels of George Eliot (we Harvards like to see Yales and 
Princetons write about Early novels). 

Being second-generation Jews, Gabe and I felt at home at Harvard 
immediately; in our Jewish bones we recorded it as a ghetto, or a 
small Russian town like the shtetl Pa was born in, Krivorog. Talk 
about provincial! Several Harvard instructors have never crossed the 
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Charles River into Boston: one of them claimed he'd never been 
on the other side of Mass Avenue! Even the setting was a ghetto— 
the walls around the Harvard Yard, the few hundred feet of path 
we crossed and recrossed day in, day out, seeing the same faces 
wearing the same expressions and making the same observations— 
life exactly as Pa nostalgically describes it in Krivorog. 

In my Harvard House, Pinkham, swaddled in J. Press’s and 
Chipp’s Ivy Issue, I became interchangeable with Oyster Bay ele. 
gants, Chicago Poles, Milwaukee brewers’ sons, spending seven 
long years, till now I look like a Lowell, sound like a Cabot, though 
deep deep down, as only Gabe Pulford and I know, Joseph Gillis 
is all Menashe Skulnik. I don’t like to blame Harvard, but in a 
sense my education has been a flop, since after seven years of 
learning tact, manners, sophistication, restraint, I still don’t mistrust 
my intuitions. So if a donnish gent dedicated to Dean Howells says 
‘Gillis, truthfully now, what do you think of me?’ I answer without 
hesitation, ‘Sir, you are a creep,’ and then expect him to honour me 
for my directness, honesty, and high standards. 

I’m most confused because when I was Joey Galsky I wanted 
desperately to be Joseph Gillis, but now that I’m Joseph Gillis I'd 
give anything if I could get back to being Joey Galsky. I’ve tried. 
I imitated my old Roxbury Yiddish intonation, how I’d sound if | 
had stayed normal and never gone to Harvard. My liberal academic 
friends couldn’t stand the change: Kensington Pews 1m, an Oyster 
Bay boy who came late to I. L. Peretz, took me aside: ‘Joe,’ he said 
sadly, ‘knock it off. Commentary taught me all about Jewish self- 
hatred. You're too big a guy for it.’ I tried to cover my Lowell face 
with a fine though itchy Chassidic beard, but Gabe stopped that: 
‘You want to look ascetic but you end up looking beat, a lumpen- 
existentialist.’ Even the Jews at Pa’s Chassidic Synagogue spurned 
me, moving their ancient prayer shawls away from my Ivy flannel, 
treating me as if I were a Gentile from Harvard's Divinity School 
trying to scrounge a cheap master’s thesis on Judaism. 

Galsky, Gillis—I live by a new injunction: ‘Know thyselves.’ Con- 
fusion? It’s more like EE But then look at the super-ego 
I pack around with me—Pa, God, the Chassidic movement with 
Martin Buber thrown in, Harvard College, the New Critics, Brooks 
Brothers, the late Alfred Kinsey. I date the beginning of one source 
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of confusion to my thirteenth year. In April I was Bar Mitzvah, 
introduced formally to God and the Chassidic elders at Roxbury’s 
Orthodox Synagogue: I walked around in a mystic trance tearful 
with reverence and piety. I was formally a Jew, a man—but there 
was the rub, for in May, only a month later, I felt in quite another 
way what being a man could be like. 

In May I visited my Aunt Bess’s maid Olive, a Welsh girl of 
great warmth and stupid placidity, with a disconcerting habit of 
hitching her skirts way above her knees and scratching. Piety fled. 

Except that suddenly my Aunt Bess, who was supposed to be 
downtown, wasn’t: she slammed into the room, screamed, swung 
her fist at me. I ducked, and ducking fell off Olive, and the couch, 
while Olive, instead of crying, broke into hysterical laughter—I 
had forgotten to take off my argyle knee sox. 

‘You bitch, what are you doing to my nephew?’ Bess, a great one 
for irrelevant questions, hollered. ‘Out of this house at once, you 
bitch!’ 

Meanwhile I was dressing. 

I felt guilty, but also denied, piqued at Bess for not having the 
decency, if she were going to bust in, to wait another few minutes 
at least. 

It was my turn. 

‘You, my nephew, a religious hypocrite,’ she shouted. ‘Wait till 
Ma hears!’ 

Olive, still naked, held her head to one side, interested. Bess 
shoved her through the door, motioned to me to dress quicker. In a 
late fit of modesty I turned my back to tuck in my shirt. 

Like a successful press-ganger Bess marched me home, swung 
open the front door, shoved me in ahead of her, planted herself 
before my mother Miriam who, unfortunately for Bess, had a sewing 
customer pinned for a try-on, one Mrs Gilfix, a perspiring tun of 
lady for whom a try-on Ma said was as tough a job as papering a 
wall. Bess almost exploded waiting. 

‘Get rid of that slob, Miriam,’ she whispered in Ma’s ear. 

‘What are you shooshking about?’ Ma said, giving Bess, then me, a 
quick look. ‘You don’t know life has made me deaf? And Joey, 
boychick, get outside and play. This is no day for inside.’ 

‘Exactly!’ said Bess. 
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My mother walked around Mrs Gilfix like a watchman circling 
a great building. Bess stalked after her. 

‘Get her out of here,’ she whispered angrily. ‘You should know, 
Your Joey and my shikseh Olive!’ Bess made a few mime motions 
which, seen in public, would have been banned in our Boston. 

My mother, a terrific lip-reader, looked blank. 

Bess almost leaped at Mrs Gilfix. 

‘Please, lady, go in the next room and cool yourself,’ she said 
nastily. ‘I got here an emergency.’ 

My mother sat down in her chair. 

‘Bess, sit here and help me tzetrenn’ (meaning ‘unravel’) ‘Mrs 
Gilfix’s flowered sheer.’ 

‘Joey did enough tzetrenning’ (meaning, in Yiddish cant, ‘laying’) 
‘to last this family one day,’ Bess came back, fixing me with her 
righteous eye. 

Ma looked critical. 

‘Bess, when you bite off thread, don’t slobber,’ she advised. 

‘Listen here,’ Bess burst out, ‘don’t you understand, dumbbell? Your 
Joey, and that nafkeh Olive, together, on my new brocade couch!’ 

‘My Joey?’ Ma said mildly. ‘Not my Joey.’ 

‘I saw with my own eyes,’ Bess wailed. 

‘If I don’t get Mrs Gilfix unpinned the poor fat dear will go rancid,’ 
Ma said with the finality of a judge closing court. 

Bess threw up her arms and was silent. 

Vindicated by my mother’s faith in me, I ran outside to join the 
other children playing kick-the-can. 

Yiddish, iddish—in two words that’s the story of my thirteenth 
year, and in a way, of my life. I have always respected my elders, but 
my ego keeps elbowing, to say nothing of my lousy id! A lot it cares 
about anything as long as it’s healthy. 

‘Know thyselves!’ is not easy. Gillis wants to be of the world, 
Galsky to call it quits. In my social schizophrenia I don’t want to 
play the game, yet I want to win. My spirit’s confusion is even more 
drastic: 1 know I believe in God though I’ve broken some of his 
more explicit commandments: I contemplate the meaning of death 
while acting out each day on the assumption I’ve been guaranteed 
eternity. Like you I’m involved in the great project of murdering 
each twenty-four-hour day, the characteristic American enterprise. 
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Visualize it: we Cugh) sprinkle chickenshit over the soul, rise 
bright and early to have time enough to murder a long day! So much 
to squabbles, so much to boring blab, so much to institutional 
routines, so much to reducing all human possibility and complexity 
to a few banal psychological clichés, so much to carping, to bitching, 
to snarling, to lamenting, twenty-four hours ground into a mass for 
each day’s garburator! If I didn’t know my own confusions I'd get 
righteous as Aldous Huxley and really let humanity have it! 

But 1 know myselves. God taught one self compassion, but the 
Devil taught the other to throw stones. Sometimes I get ready to 
pitch a rock, only to remind me, us, that Gillis lives in a glass 
house. Often I think to myselves, ‘If you seem to the world, like the 
others, a son-of-a-bitch but actually have a compassionate heart, 
why not grant the same possibility to these other bloody sons-of- 
bitches you meet daily in the vale of tears?’ My logic and humanity 
overwhelm me. I feel terrible, cry a tear or two. Till I run into 
another time-murdering bastard. Then I change back into Alceste 
in Wonderland. 

My understanding of Gillis-Galsky has been helped to some degree 
by marriage to a Radcliffe girl, née ‘Nancy Framingham, a confused 
girl who is as Anglo-Saxon as I look, Puritan (she had a reputation in 
Mystic, Connecticut, her home town, of drawing the shades when 
she changed shoes), of an old New England whaling and trading 
family, a beautiful red-headed girl with gorgeous skin, high colour, 
lovely body, and epic resolve to uplift humanity which, I have 
concluded from observation, means, largely, me. Nancy turned 
Jewish to satisfy my parents, and because, in her heart, she knew 
it was the honourable thing for any earnest Unitarian to do. My 

marriage wasn’t much of a shock to my father Simon and my mother 
Miriam, who had already absorbed plenty from looking across a 
dining table in search of a wild-eyed, dark-haired, scripture-quoting 
Chassidic son, and seeing, instead, me. 

I met Nancy at a concert of ancient instruments. She played the 
lute. In my bed that night we made love and talked Jane Harrison— 
Radcliffe girls are like that. Sex in their minds is somehow related 
to culture. Or maybe it was the influence of my book-lined room 


at Pinkham. 


Harvard writing courses have now taught me to sound detached 
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about women, but let me tell you the truth—I went wild over Nancy 
Framingham. | loved her with an excitement that belied my colour- 
less face and manners. I loved her gorgeous green eyes all flecked 
with rust and yellow, her full cheeks freckled and flushed, her great 
generous mouth and unbelievably soft liquid lips, her great long ears 
that seemed tiny under the coppery hair she wore in Radcliffe 
bangs. For once in my life I wasn’t confused, only crazy. 

Nancy loved me too. 

She found me so interesting a person she took to observing me, 
Before we were married she had her ancient instruments, but once 
we were wed Nancy laid down her lute and took to fingering me. 
Through her I’ve grown aware of my limitless failings, though | 
should say in a kind of footnote that candour like Nancy’s is highly 
over-rated: for one whole year daily she has told me the truth 
about myselves, and for the life of me I can’t see how I've i improved. 
One trouble is that I’m not as given to guilt as the Puritans Nancy's 
most familiar with. True American guilt has to be felt for things 
you are powerless to control, and the Joey Galsky in me thinks that's 
plain meshigeh—Americans are supposed to feel guilty because they 
don’t come from a long line of other Americans, or because they're 
not in the Social Register: women feel guilty because their breasts 
are too small, men worry about the size of their penises, their 
height, their strength, their thickness. I tell Nancy it’s Narcissistic 
to feel guilty: she says it’s Narcissistic not to feel guilty: many of 
our discussions end thus, moot. 

When Nancy played the lute she was ambitious, but now her 
aspirations have shifted to me. ‘Joe,’ she often says, ‘a nasty-mouthed 
son-of-a-bitch like you should become a satirist. Why don’t you knock 
off this horseshit about compassion and really let the bastard in you 
loose?’ (Her language, which she says I should feel guilty about her 
learning since it’s pure Roxbury toughs’ talk, still shocks me.) 

Nancy’s greatest ambition is to make me humble, which she thinks 
social life will accomplish most quickly. We go to Deans’ teas, 
students’ dinners, faculty parties—you know the stuff: stale jokes, 
names that are cracked from being dropped so clumsily, charades, all 
the bourgeois forms of entertainment a nice Roxbury Jewish boy 
knows nothing about. We get home from a party and Nancy wears 
her improving look: 
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‘Sweetie, she says, ‘that wasn’t so bad, now, was it? You have 
to be tolerant, eh, hon—not expect so much from this corrupt little 
world.’ 

‘Shit,’ I say. 

‘Let's have the Smiths back next week, huh, darling?’ 

‘Balls!’ I holler. ‘What kind of bloody system is it that says because 
a guy bores you in his house you invite him back so he can bore 
you in your house!’ 

. Hufhly she tells me either I live in the world or I don’t, and the 
Gillis‘Galsky voices agree that’s a fair alternative. 

Her desire to re-do me takes drastic forms. A couple of winters 
ago I went skiing in Cambridge, nothing for a confused man 
to do: results—a broken leg, cracked collar bone, mild concussion, 
part of me in a plaster cast, my arm in a sling, the pain so bad I was 
kept loaded with morphine. On such a night as this, Tim Jolliffe, 
one of Nancy’s New England guilt-sharers, a kamikaze pilot sleuth- 
ing for pact-makers, a cry-baby whose apartment looks like a hobby 
shop for hypochondriacs, dropped in to reflect vocally on his most 
current form of self-annihilation Cit’s guys with the terrifying con- 
sistency of Jolliffe who make me so thankful I’m confused). Nancy 
felt I should show Tim he was welcome. She woke me. I groaned. 

‘It's Tim, sweetie,’ she said softly. I groaned twice more. 

I couldn’t see Tim through the morphine fog before my eyes, but 
I could hear him sniff. He blew his nose, sank down at the foot 
of my bed with a jarring thud that sent the pain shooting through 
my limbs. 

‘Whew, one hell of a cold I’ve got, Joe. Don’t get too close to 
me.’ 

He didn’t seem to notice the change in me, possibly because the 
affected parts were hidden by a cast and a sling. 

Tim is very handsome, and one of the most brilliant guys I’ve 
ever met, a Greek scholar, a wit, a man of elegance and style, but 
monorailed, fixated, afraid of draughts, dirt, germs, radiation, a 
collector of evidence to prove this the worst of all possible worlds. 
When I’m not in a cast (because I really like the neurotic son-of-a- 
bitch in spite of his whining) I collect disaster stories to jolly Tim 
along with, act depressed so he'll think I’m worth his spending time 
with me: I tell him the latest on how por kills good bugs and 
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plants, how it poisons our systems, how people get cancer from 
drinking milk in wax containers, how can-openers fill our tinned 
soups with metal shavings. 

To Tim Jolliffe only despair is normal: anybody who isn’t de- 
pressed Tim assumes is faking. This particular night the morphine 
had a salutary effect because Tom for once was satisfied with my 
expression. ; 

Nancy was still a little nervous Tim might feel he was intruding. 

‘Timmy,’ she said in her snuggly voice, ‘Joe and I love people to 
drop in like this.’ 

‘A chill,’ Tim said tragically, ducking his fine face into his chest 
and shivering, ‘I’ve got a terrible chill. ° 

‘What can I get you, Timmy doll?’ Nancy smacked up against 
the bed in her eagerness, and I was close to fainting. 

‘Hot milk,’ Tim said bravely. 

‘Joe,’ Nancy jogged my unslung arm, ‘amuse him. Can’t you 
see he’s upset?” 

Morphine always numbs my jaws. I tried to say something up- 
lifting. The words didn’t make it out. 

‘Nanckie,’ Jolliffe called to her as she disappeared into the kitchen, 
‘could you put in a pat of butter?’ 

‘Love to!’ 

‘My sinuses are bad too, hon,’ Tim called after her. ‘Joe here 
doesn’t seem much interested in how I am.’ 

‘You know Joe,’ Nancy said loyally. 

She brought him his hot milk which he blew on and sipped 
pensively, punctuating the gestalt with a few Method-style chills. 

My head drooped, my eyes began to close. Nancy shook me 
awake. 

‘Don’t ignore him,’ she whispered. ‘He must have something big 
to tell us.’ 

Jolliffe is fifteen years older than I am; many times I’ve been 
struck by the plausible thought: whom did he bitch to before I 
was born? 

‘Nanckie, may I be frank?’ Tim said after a long moment of 
bearable silence. ‘First get me another hot milk—with butter, huh, 
dear?’ 
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‘Keep him talking, Joe,’ Nancy said as she whirled out the room, 
deeply moved by signs of sex and feeling in a fellow New Englander. 

‘Be frank, Tim,’ | tried to get out of my numb lips. 

‘Why are you so hostile?’ he said angrily. Nancy scowled at me 
as she handed Tim his second glass. 

‘It's a girl,’ Tim began, ‘a nurse from Boston. I undressed her.’ 

Nancy flushed with pleasure at New England scoring a point. 
As for me, I was too worn out to figure if that undressing bit was 
a circumlocution for something better, or a mere fetish. 

‘She’s pretty,’ Tim said, ‘or I think so. Maybe Joe here won't,’ he 
added accusingly. 

‘To hell with what Joe thinks,’ Nancy said, turning her back on 
me. 

Tim coughed like a female impersonator doing Camille, looked 
pleadingly at Nancy, held out his glass for a refill. Just half an 
hour earlier she'd bitched mightily because I’d asked her for a fresh 
glass of water to help wash down my pills: now she beamed. 

‘Whether you think the nurse is pretty or not doesn’t cut much 
ice with me, Joe,’ Tim said coldly. ‘1 may marry her.’ 

Nancy held the full glass and let Jolliffe sip. 

‘Only,’ his voice dropped, ‘there’s a second girl. She’s Catholic. 
Her maternal grandfather, though,’ Jolliffe looked at me as if it 
were my fault, ‘was a Jew.’ 

That didn’t surprise me: from reading The New Yorker I'd con- 
cluded everybody's grandmother or grandfather was a Jew. 

‘It’s hard, dreadfully hard, a dilemma, a tragedy of choice. . .’ 

‘I know, Timmy,’ Nancy said. If I weren’t familiar with Tim’s 
habit of making a shotgun situation out of bumping against a 
girl’s breasts on a crowded subway, I might have rallied my jaws 
to the cause of sympathy. 

Thus the night passed—marry the nurse, marry the Catholic girl 
with the Jewish grandfather, Tim permuted and combined all the 
impossibilities. At six a.m. the morphine was all gone, and me half; 
sunlight streamed into the room, making sleep impossible. Jolliffe, 
soggy with hot milk, squinted happily in the bright glare and 
thanked Nancy for her hospitality and understanding. Me he gave 
a dirty look. 
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‘You're some guy, Joe. I’ve been here seven, almost eight hours, 
and did you once say a word about my sinuses?” 

Nancy grades me on such performances. I get so much for deport- 
ment, for interest, sympathy, involvement, commitment—the good 
categories; with points deducted for cracks, sneers, snarls, innuendo, 
mocking, jesuitical debate tactics, one-upmanship, raucous laughter, 
the use of ‘balls’, ‘Jeheezuz’, or any similar registers of dismay or 
discomfort. 

‘Nancy,’ I protest after one of Jolliffe’s women-and-whine sessions, 
‘that murder of the twenty-four-hour day you've heard me preach 
about. Tim’s Number One killer. He knows everything. He can 
talk about Sophocles, Plato, Aristophanes—why the chickenshit?’ 

‘You lack the finer sensibilities,’ she comes back—by which she 
means plain old guilt. 

The guy I blame for much of my trouble is David Riesman, not 
for the reason you may think— that I aspire to be a novelist which 
Lionel Trilling says I can’t be since David Riesman does what 
novelists should do but don’ t, and better too. No. It’s that ‘inner- 
directed’ and ‘other-directed’ kick which Nancy, being Radcliffe, 
cottoned to early. 

‘Piggish inner-direction, that’s what makes you impossible socially, 
she often says in a tone which sounds to me like hate but which 
she explains is a combination of love and unrequited expectation. 
I protest that I seem inner-directed only because the ‘others’ 
that direct me are either losers or far away: God’s in his heaven, 
Pa’s in Roxbury, Harvard College is too complicated for people to 
see the terrible effect it has on its sons: Chassidism and Martin 
Buber are too serious for people to take serious, the New Critics 
. have become Old Scholars. 

‘Baby,’ I say, giving her a hot hug, ‘knock off the analysis and 
let’s inter-act a little.’ 

Actually I’m a Walter Mitty of other-direction: I tried to back 
into being Hemingw ay by writing and talking as if I were translating 
literally from bad Portuguese: I stored bullets for biting, in case | 
had to have an operation without anaesthetic: I wanted to be 
ignorant and called Nick: I fished the Charles River for mazrlin, 
prowled Dedham in search of a tiger, went to a Zionist Camp so 
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I could sleep in a two-person bag and call the girl counsellors 
‘Pilar’. 1 grew my first beard but sadly came out not Hemingway 
but Ezra Pound. 

Then I turned Faulkner. Gone were monosyllables and simple 
sentences. Every time I used a period in a paragraph I felt like a 
failure: my Cabot ‘Haavaad’ was lost to a soft ‘Miz Sippi’ and 
terse ‘B'loxi’: I had a nightmare about not knowing the correct 
answer to ‘Why do you hate the South?’: I wrote a bad imitation 
of ‘The Bear’, about a Roxbury southern lady called Bessie Mothers. 

Leslie Fiedler other-directed me so thoroughly that while doing 
the real lowdown on Othello and Iago I stopped to dash off ‘The 
Strip and the Stripes’, which Mr Fiedler has predicted will be the 
definitive study of Little Black Sambo. Under Stanley Edgar Hyman’s 
direction I have discovered Isis in the least likely of places. Another 
creat critic had such a terrific effect on me I almost went out and 
formed a book club. 

And magazines! I can’t write anything for The New Yorker 
that doesn’t begin: ‘Years ago in Roxbury, Massachusetts, my grand- 
mother, a fun-loving soul of eighty-two, was crazy for fire-horses, 
which she chased successfully during lulls in her regular jobs, 
steeplejacking and feeding the lion in the Roxbury zoo.’ All my 
Partisan-Review-directed stuff makes smashingly crucial distinctions 
between Europe and America, men and women, now and then: my 
characters are always ex-Communists, lay analysts, college girls, 
douche bags, journal- -keeping mamas, and my style, no matter what, 
ends up full Henry James. For Playboy | skid with Jags and 
c's, chase skinny but soulful models, my men characters Chipped, 
Pressed, unconfidently horny and cynical, while for The New 
York Times Sunday Magazine, whether my voice is Barbara Ward’s, 
Bertrand Russell’s, or even Rebecca West's, I come out constructive 
constructive constructive. Why, doesn’t Nancy herself other-direct 
me? I conclude a book I’m reviewing is lousy but because of Nancy’s 
candour put fifty per cent. of my opinion down to bad character, 
which means the book isn’t that lousy any more, which means my 
review now is. 

I wasn’t born for the golden mean. 

I turned myself over to the Johnson O'Connor Human Engineer- 
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ing labs for clarification—my aptitudes were as schizophrenic as 
the rest of my confusion: I came out high for making planes fly, 
conducting a symphony orchestra, doing brain surgery, writing 
advertising copy and other fiction, being a psychoanalyst, all meta- 
phors for the one thing | was doing for a living—teaching. In my 
confusion I turned to the three biggest men on Harvard's campus, the 
campus floorwalker who could tell me where everything was, the 
campus ward-heeler who could tell me how to get it, the campus 
brainpicker who would get it from me after I got it. They told me 
to apply for a Fulbright with its year of quiet rest. 


Gillis, Galsky, who am I, what am I? I asked myself one afternoon 
as I fretted over a necktie in the Harvard Co-op. Gillis, being colour- 
less, goes for flash; Galsky is a charcoal-lover. 

‘Never ask who you are,’ a suave Boston voice answered. 

I almost jumped out of my skin. 

A man dressed in the impeccable Ivy fashion I recognize as mid- 
western stared at me through heavy horn-rim spectacles. He was 
wearing a brown and yellow madras jacket, olive bermudas, black 
knee sox, Italian loafers—the usual. 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ I finally had strength enough to get out, ‘did 
you say something?” 

‘I was talking to Gillis, not Galsky,’ he said softly. 

I shook my head to clear the apparition away. What the hell! | 
thought. Is my confusion leading to real trouble? 

‘No,’ the man said. ‘Your confusion is normal.’ 

This time I nearly hurdled the Co-op display of green bags. 

‘Why don’t you listen to Nancy?’ he said, steering me out of the 
store and, before I could pull away, into a Brattle Street teashop. 

‘Who in hell are you?’ I said as I sank down next to an éclair. 

‘Exactly,’ he said significantly. 

‘Where’s your tail?’ I blurted out. ‘Your horns? Your cloven hoof?’ 

‘Naive boy,’ he mocked. ‘Do you think Jesus Christ looks anything 
like the mezzotint lad the teetotalling societies push?’ 

Gillis‘Galsky, I addressed myself sternly, you're a twentieth- 
century man, a Harvard man, a skeptic, even a cynic: that Chassidic 
stuff has gone to your head. You're plain nuts. The guy’s a looney: 
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when they feel saintly they pretend they're deans, when nasty it’s 
devils. 

‘I’m a busy—er, ahem,’ the man interrupted my thought. ‘Figure 
me out on your own time, later. I’m here on business. Do you or do 
you not want to be a successful writer?’ 
~ What's it to him? I thought. 

‘Plenty,’ he came back with immediately, ‘plenty. Nancy is right. 
You have the stuff, but you're stuck with that fake compassion line. Get 
rid of it. Stop blinding yourself to the worst in human nature. Listen, 
Gillis,’ he stood up and made passes at the air over my head, ‘T'll 
make you the male Ladies’ Home Juvenal, male chief of the Meow- 
Meow Tribe! We'll be a team, Gillis. I’ve a file on every false bosom, 
bottom, eyelash, accent in this world. My index lists tics for you, 
wens, warts, cockeyes. Together, Gillis, we'll expose this creation.’ 

Luther, | suddenly remembered, prescribed swearing as a way of 
handling devils. 

‘Please behave in a manner befitting the Ivy clothes on our backs,’ 
the man said sharply. 

The swearing stuck in my throat. 

‘With all Harvard to choose from, Gillis, I chose you; it’s your 
freedom from guilt.’ 

I wondered if he’d spent much time with Nancy. 

‘The technique for success is simple,’ he said, pushing his pale 
face closer to mine. ‘You are the norm. You are always right.’ 

Now I knew he'd been talking to Nancy! 

‘You expose,’ he said. 

‘Who?’ 

‘Mankind, the creation, everybody!’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘You're a disappointed idealist. You hoped for the best and recog- 
nized the worst. Life is agony—that’s our message, Gillis, though 
we jive it up a bit for campus consumption.’ 

I had bear stew at Chez Dreyfus, I suddenly remembered: bear 
stew is what is making me see devils. 

‘Bear stew be damned. Concentrate,’ the man ordered. ‘We'll 
prove men are weak, women unfeeling and cold. Passion is glandular, 
friendship queer, compassion a cover-up. Your eye will see cobwebs 
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on Cellinis, cracks in Michelangelo’s marbles. I'll teach you to sel] 
out your best friend—’ 

‘Gabe Pulford?’ 

‘Gabe Pulford—your own grandmother too. You'll learn to be an 
elegant crook, voyeur, eavesdropper—’ 

‘But why, Devil?’ I gave him his due. ‘For what?” 

‘Because you have “something elevating to say about life and 
morality, Gillis! Now do you see? Don’t answer yet. I'll check with 
you later.’ 

He disappeared. 

I ran outside to see where he’d gone and almost bumped into an 
old straggly-bearded Jew in a black kaftan hurrying through crowds 
of NE on oblivious of everything and everyone. Without looking 
for cars and trucks right or left, he dashed across Brattle Street. A 
learned old man weil tell me about devils, I thought, and took 
after him. | would throw myself at his feet, ask for guidance, instruc- 
tion, even conversion Gf being Gillis called for it). I imagined 
kneeling at the old man’s side, being blessed, having the face of my 
super-ego which he wore change from justice to mercy. 

But suddenly, out of a doorway, stepped an Italian irl of fantastic 
loveliness, her dark hair swinging loosely down her back, her hips 
rolling, her calves flashing flesh. I I gulped, I swallowed, and in that 
time the old man disappeared. 

The devil had proved me more iddish than Yiddish! Super-egos 
of Galsky unite! 1 wanted to shout over Brattle Street: You have 
nothing to lose but Gillis! 

The old man was nowhere to be seen. I took bitter consolation 
from the thought that had I caught up with him we couldn't have 
had much of a conversation: my Hebrew is lousy. 

Arrogance, I thought as I wandered back to the Harvard Yard, 
arrogance and pride make for devils. Man creates devils in his own 
image. I kept hearing the devil’s voice in my ears: no wonder it 
sounded so familiar. It was my own. The devil was just the worst me. 
Did that mean there were now three ‘me's’? Didn’t two make a big 
enough crowd? Perhaps seeing devils meant I was being other- 
directed now by Goethe and Thomas Mann? Doesn't every dreaming 
man go through phases when he’s a Faust or a Don Giovanni? 
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CONFUSIONS 


Boy, I thought as I passed into Widener Library, if my pals in the 
Behavioral Sciences ever get hold of this nonsense, they'll rate me 
on their scales next to Whittaker Chambers. 


But wait, don't get the idea that I’m telling you about the Gillis- 
Galsky cunladem: because it’s unique. This confusion I sing is yours 
too. Harvard’s. America’s. This world’s. 

As a young boy I'd heard of Harvard's famous archaeologist, Condor 
Pisk, as the ‘Dene of the Twentieth Century’, but a few years ago 
| met him in the flesh, all of it, for Condor is a believer in Swedish 
exercises and punishes himself severely with his daily routines. I 
met him in the Harvard gym, or I should say, heard him, counting, 
in a high nasal goat-like voice which I assume he got from Egyptians 
in whose country he’s done most of his digging. 1 had been swim- 
ming underwater. The shock was immediate: I'd never heard any- 
thing like his voice outside a mosque. 

I looked around. 

Up in the bleachers, against the dull grey of cement, Condor Pisk’s 
reddish buttocks made a huge bifurcated target above which his legs 
rotated slowly. From time to time his back collapsed and the arse 
came down on cement with a wet splat. My first reaction was to 
think of all the pretentious sons-of-bitches I would like to see in 
the exact position this guy was assuming (a good dose of bad 
feeling, I’ve found, renews you as much as love itself). When 

Condor finally went right side up, his face almost black, he began 
thrashing his arms around wildly, gave a few nasal crows, and with 
his feet together bounded like a bunny from tier to tier down and 
out to the locker rooms. 

I followed, thinking if this was some new form of religion, I’d 
like to be one of the first to hear about it. 

‘Walking’, he said when | ‘it up with him, ‘is all wrong. 
Kills our arches.’ 

Apologetically I tried a few hops for size. They weren’t mine. 

Still naked, rubbing himself savagely with a rough towel, Condor 
puffed on a meerschaum that sizzled with dampness. I waved my 
arms half-heartedly so he'd get the impression I too was involved 
in self-improvement. 








JACK LUDWIG 


‘Gillis,’ he said after I’d introduced myself, ‘do you know The New 
Science? Are you “clear”?’ 

I shook my head. 

‘Dianetics,’ Condor said enthusiastically. ‘It’s as significant as 
the arch and the wheel.’ 

I continued to look blank. 

The ‘Renan of the Twentieth Century’ had just made some fan- 
tastic discoveries in Egypt: I wanted him to talk about that. He dis- 
missed archaeology with a wave of his hand. 

‘You are not clear of engrams,’ he said significantly. “You should 
be audited. My wife is an auditor. You're married? My wife will 
teach yours to be an auditor. They'll be in on the ground floor. All 
America will beat a path to the door of the good auditor.’ 

I liked that idea. Nancy, because the atmosphere at Radcliffe is 
so fey, doesn’t know much about where money comes from or where 
it goes; Radcliffes don’t go much beyond the idea that money is what 
you have in the here and now. A practical course in auditing would 
be the ticket to reality. 1 immediately thought up ways of selling 
the idea: figures were Arabic, eastern, occult. Numbers were Kabba- 
listic, Pythagorean, mystic, weird, old. 

‘When fully audited and clear,’ Condor said significantly, ‘our 
memories antedate conception.’ 

I tried to get him back to the course in auditing. 

‘Freud’s imprecision,’ he said through his wonderful flap of a nose, 
‘we have bypassed it. Auditing established a one-to-one connection 
between the past and present. Science, Gillis, has taken over from 
Freud’s romance and speculation. You're in English, I take it. Once 
“clear”, you'll be able to recite Paradise Lost without a pause.’ 

Still talking dianetics, he dressed himself, stood before me in 
baggy tweeds and unpolished shoes, an old prof to anybody’s eyes, 
that typical, that harmless, that irrelevant. 

‘I'm being audited by my wife right now,’ he said confidentially. 
‘In time—perhaps this week—I hope to pass into my conceptive 
spermatozoa and back into my father and so back through the 
ages, Gillis, reversing clock and calendar. In this way,’ he pulled his 
mieeniceann out of his mouth, looked me straight in the eye as if he 
were applying to become a member of my super-ego board, ‘I hope 
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CONFUSIONS 


to write what will turn out to be the first eyewitness account of all 
man’s history!’ 

On Condor Pisk I didn’t look like such a great confusion. Here 
was a perfect example of man’s confused but beautiful compart- 
mentalization! Being a great Egyptologist won’t save a man from 
also being a great looney. If I had brought Condor Pisk an Egypto- 
logical theory as wacky as dianetics is to psychology he would have 
thrown me out of his office as a crackpot. 

Just PiskP What about Gustavus Wing of Physics, a man who 
worked with Einstein and Von Neumann at Princeton, what should 
we say about Wing’s charming schizophrenia, this scientific genius 
crusading for maximum consumption of bone marrow to enhance 
the efficiency of eyeballs, and others? What should we say about 
Hyman Borscht, the people’s wit and philosopher, deeply dedicated 
with thousands of other followers of the original Looney, Joseph, to 
prove Shakespeare Bacon? Or that fearless literary critic, Gimpel 
Benish Taylor, who acts as if a sheet of glass were needed between 
him and other mortals and lives in dreadful fear of other men’s 
germs? 

Confusion is what makes not only our heads go round, but the 
world too. In thought it often comes out pluralism. In action it’s 
frequently called versatility. Or flexibility. In justifying my own 
confusion I know I push a little, but if the opposite of confusion 
is ideological consistency, who can blame me? I offer you a vision: 

I am confused, therefore I am. 


Nothing, to the confused, stands still: the world is ever various, in 
the process of being almost wrecked or newly created. Six months 
after I'd run into Condor Pisk at the Harvard Gym I bumped into 
him hurrying across the Harvard Yard, a beautiful bow in one hand, 
strapped to his back a leather quiver full of arrows. Only his meer- 
schaum disturbed the association with Cupid. To show the influence 
of Dale Carnegie even at the Harvard level, I asked with enthusiastic 
concern about dianetics. 

‘Dianetics, dear boy,’ he said with a smile, as if I’d come forward 
with the idea the world was flat, ‘dianetics is one of the great 
absurdities of all time. I’d love to discuss it with you, old chap, but 
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I'm late for my Zen class. Why don’t you join? Why don’t you get 
your wife to join? I spend all my spare time learning how to hold 
this bow and arrow according to Zen principles. Peace be with you. 
And give up that dianetics talk. People who aren’t tolerant of foolish. 
ness might blacken your reputation in the Yard.’ 

He hurried off, the world forever the poorer because Condor — 
will never write his much awaited eyewitness account of all histo: 

But I have barely begun to sing you of confusion. 


EPILOGUE 
CHANGE OF LIVES 
Why have I told you all this? Why else, you confused guilt-ridden 


son-of-a-bitch, than to make you change your life! If publishing 
costs were lower, I’d publish this heroic tale of mine in two colours 
—grey, to show how, furtive as you, I faked being monolithic (like 
you): pink, ruddy, to show me now, healthy from having bared my 
confusions! 

I say it again—change your life! Just look at that hopeless existence 
you pretend you must lead—‘I’m a man with a family’; ‘It’s O.K. 
to have principles, but a chap has to eat.’ Why, man, such piss-poor 
slogans to explain your burial in chickenshit! Soul- selling to perpetu- 
ate a toenailhold in a laundry? Dante lived, and Rabelais lived— 
and Homer and Sophocles and Shakespeare and Cervantes—so you, 
you creep, should come to be this, a guy who murders his own soul 
because the institutional world expects it of him? And you, Beatnik 
mine, what's this life you are murdering, a memorial to chickenshit 
too? You how! but I hear whine: style, man, style is needed: lift up 
that sour kisser and deliver yourself as a man of this world: if the 
world were to be annihilated tomorrow, is that any reason for you 
acting this way today? What you can change, man, change: what 
you can’t don’t dribble over. Values, goals, rules—here, I tell all: 


desire nothing in this world but time to do your work, love, 
kisses, serious talk, great works of art, laughter, and a white 
Jaguar so you can get to these things more quickly. 
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Till my eyes opened I, like you, lived on the great American 
assumption that, like the cat, I had at least nine lives— eight to 
murder, then one to create. I, like you, bleated my sad fate, not my 
poor place in Shakespeare's or Plato’s but in Boodle College’s 
hierarchy: 1 greeted each day with a grunt for the ache I hoped 
the rise of sun would bring: I thanked the gods for the gift of 
speech that let me bitch about cold soup and draughty rooms, for 
the intelligence and imagination that made me act out fine psycho- 
dramas on the logical-positivistic kick man is without soul. 

But now— 

‘Joe,, my wife Nancy, reading over my shoulder, reminds me, ‘you 
said you're no hero. Are you then a prophet?” 

‘Baby,’ say I, shaking her off, ‘only the blackest of pots will ever 
liberate kettles.’ 

Where was I? Ah, yes, rousing you, Sleeping Beauties of the 
world: awake. Don’t I see through your game, tragic Dedalus: you 
built that maze; and don’t tell me you don’t know where the way out 
is. | watched you find it, and I heard vou holler: 

‘Minos, Minos—my god, come quick! A door’s open! I may come 
down with a chill!’ 

Now you say you are trapped. I say No! And even once more: 
change your life. 

The world is still here. Till it disappears we live with that miracle, 
possibility. I've confessed I’m no hero: I’ve proved I’m hopelessly 
confused. But stories don’t end on such notes. I’m no Pollyanna, I 
can't give out with three cheers for will and a voluntaristic end to 
dilemma. Why, I don’t even know to write a happy ending. 

So I sing confusion, ending as I began, I—we, Joseph Gillis, 
Joey Galsky, confused, but not happy to be so. My life’s absurd, 
like yours, but still I say it: it’s not over. It’s not ended. Not done. 

Look on me, you unmighty, and live a little. 








F. E. SPARSHOTT 


FIVE POEMS 


THE RETURN OF ARTHUR 


I thought I saw him, but the light may have deceived me, 

Talking to Alderman Longley in the Castle Gardens 

On a Friday evening, the great head bowed, listening, 

Attentive as always to the matter in hand. 

He looked up briefly and caught the sun on the blade of his 
sword 

And smiled. The clouds closed over, and presently war began. 


It seems I was wrong. The doves cooing for corn in the shade 
Of the grave keep told tales. The hero’s forked laughter 
Dripped red, descended to kindling fire in fission 

Under a blackened crust. But we expected it up our sleeves, 
Having anatomized and digested our disgusting selves. 
Bombsite weeds riot over lost souls and savings. 


Crossing on winter evenings between bombed houses 

I expect him sometimes, but there is no light to see by, 

And we do as well as we may, for in him is no trust to trust in. 

But dead strength runs down to roots, and sparrows will nest 
when the sap rises. 

Bones sprawl still where he fell; but starved angry bees 

Hive where the burning blood thronged retinal rods and cones. 
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FIVE POEMS 


ASHMOLEAN 


In that Museum, filtered light 
Dropped sterile from a northern sky. 
Old women scrubbed the morning white. 
Cold minutes ticked and shuffled by. 


What shifting statuary there 

Put fingers out to catch my eyes! 
That plaster forest, winter-bare, 
Held neither wisdom nor surprise. 


I shuddered down the corridors 
Knowing that in the depth of cold 
Behind the blistered swinging-doors 
One yellowed pane diffracted gold. 


The garish stain was scratched and sour. 
And, like so many, I’ve begun 

To shiver in a limestone tower; 

And, like so many, lost the sun. 


MARTINMAS 


In bestial vision once we saw 
Pelicans in their piety 

Dispense cold bloody charity 

At home begun: life in the raw. 


O look how simple and how good 
The shivered saint has cut his coat 
For beggars up and at his throat 
Their razors tease such pious blood. 
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MIDAS 


I am that golden poet 

whose tongue is long and furred: 
I leave portentous what I find 
Entrancing or absurd; 

All that I love I kill, and keep 


Encapsuled in a word. 


An automotive lighthouse 

I flash my signal sight 

Lest you should strike uncharted loves 
And choke in seething night. 

But dazzled moths adore me 


And shrivel for the light. 
The metal promise of the god 


Rings where my voice is heard: 

The channel-plunging gannet 

Is frozen at my word— 

Transfixed and shrill with piercing light 


Each heaven-haunted bird. 


The couples on the porches 

Are silent as I pass. 

The cricket humps his shoulders 
And burrows in the grass. 

They dread the golden poet 


Who turns them into verse. 








FIVE POEMS 


SHEKAINA 


Hope draws to a head: to a star: to a shooting star 
Till Glory launches in a shaft of grace 

That stabs and stabs again. Joseph, take care! 
For God is love, and Mary hides her face. 


Clustered the boughs, their birds awake and singing: 
Through the dark orchard burns a golden fruit. 

The simple dawn is ripening round you, clinging 
Round the black branches, rinsing leaf and root. 


The wars of loaded cross and rifled tomb 
t Are primed and set. Still ignorant of them, 
Inchoate Logos in the future’s womb 
Struggles against the road to Bethlehem. 
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ELDON GRIER 


FIVE POEMS 


WE ENTER OLD CITIES TOO PLAINLY DRESSED 


We enter old cities too plainly dressed, 

take off our hats as it were to some worn celebration— 
absolute deposit from which life once grandly festered 
into innumerable rain pools and extinction. 


We enter old cities by extent of imagination; 

without flowers entrances are stiff, 

doves complete the sky in metal parentheses; windows 
looking 


inward at the dark austerity of this other generation. 


We enter old cities after they have entered us. 

Rivers flowing thickly from the countryside 

become obediently water in the skinless groins. Lovers, 
pauperized, see their love discharging as a purple comet. 


We enter an old city soaring on its 

bare reflectiveness. Trees inadequately describe the fuss 
of movement that existed or the cheapness 

like Greek sculpture with glass eyes and blue faces. 
We enter old cities by extent of imagination. 
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FIVE POEMS 


ON NEHRU AND A DEAD MEXICAN 


Nehru is seventy but his walk is young, and the girl 
who hands him a single flower does so unaffectedly. Beauty, 
certain values that is to say, enclose him protectively; 
leggings, rosebud, cap—peace and gentleness for an old man. 


A ban on slaughter! The walls of this town are haunted 

by the sound of animals dying. (They would have skulked 
or come at that first flying-machine with flashing machetes . 
The Indians brought it hay and I don’t call that an act é 


naiveté. ) 


To whom should we appeal?—the Revolution—men may feel 

anger, or toll the bells for forty days—and it would make 

nothing but a shuddering silence. Beauty is the total 
stranger, 

total and complete each time the lamb bleats through its 
terrible wound, 

the horse confused, and then lustily skewered in the gut . 


A friend said He had been lying there for two days in plain 
sight. There was no trick in throwing down a few flowers, 
but to drag him to the shade, to budge him, that would 


have been suicide. 








ELDON GRIER 


MOUNTAIN TOWN—MEXICO 


Arms at my side like some inadequate sign, 

I lie awake in a dark room in an alien country. 

While plates of frost slide past my face, and needles 

Cluster in the crépe-like air, my friend who has made 

His adjustment, urinates into a bucket with a thunderous ring, 


I must impress myself with certain things; 

The honesty of mountain people, the lightheartedness 
Of a people never conquered by arms—and yet 

The monster of the mines lies dead beneath their homes, 
Its scattered mouths decaying in a final spittle of stones. 


Into this piled-up town beneath astringent stars 

What did we bring with us that is simple and hopeful— 
Into this confusion of times? Breadcrumbs for the blister 
Of the floor, bottles crowding off the ebbing surfaces, 


Memories of love, perhaps the gentle trauma of our intrusion. 


A jukebox rumbles out a tune, the singer 

Holds her sex against my abstract form. We are the angels 

Of ironic movement, she and I. Our pleasures 

Are more permanent than the mountains here whose marrows 
Fired in a day form quickly into sediments of tragic angularity. 


I lie awake until the blackness burns to filaments 

Of tired red. A horse sparks up the cobblestones. 

A voice speaks cleanly from the stage of cold beyond. 

No spout of sunlight ever entered to my bed, but stealthily 

An orange cat comes snaking through the door in search of food. 





FIVE POEMS 


MY HANDS 


Much more than my eyes 

My hands have become familiar with you; 

Through the twin valleys of my sensual palms 

You slip, seize, Wax cold and warm. 

The serpent of my finger needs no other senses but its own. 


My hands can tell more exactly 

The beautiful thing that you are although they are dumb. 
Have you noticed how they are constantly speaking to you 
With small vibrating tongues? 

The tension of touching you raises on them a velvet nap, 

A friction of love. 

O what have you not explained 

To these ugliest of all living appendages! 


And in the aftermath 

When limbs turn turtle into the rippled sheet, 

And light strikes gently to the brain, 

The eyes, too practical for love, regain the lost role 
of explorer. 

The hill outside they see 

As if it were trembling in its own image, 

As if reality had lapsed again to some limpid and more 
poetic state. 


And hands at the end of their broken branches 
Lie freighted down like the fruits of an immanent harvest. 











ELDON GRIER 


ON THE SUBJECT OF WAVES... 


Mountain teeth, tips of anemious rippled stone, 
A glacier of white cloud settled into the tilting passages: 


Are you there, Li? 
Are you there in the mists, Li Po? 


If I ring your two change name against the massive greys , 
will you answer? 

On this day and in this location can you see how it is 
with we humans? 


There are greens about me here, and the pressure of the 

soft gloom, 
Animals in the rising fields. 

Men I shall never see 

Stand in the doorways of their huts like true sentinels of life. 
There are chimneys behind me rolling up the first balls 

of pale smoke. 
A high plateau above, ceaselessly swept with tears of anemia, 
Before me, and always in my mind is the shape of peninsulas 
As insistent as a black mirror. 


The empty truck traumatically still; 
A score of men loosely grouped beneath a tree. 
The stillness is the echo of an explosion! 


I find the burlap square in the centre of the road 
And I know that beneath it there is a dead child. 


Is this what you meant by ‘waves’, Li Po? 





ALDEN A. NOWLAN 


FOUR POEMS 


A POEM FOR ELIZABETH NANCY 
Emptied from Eden I look down 


into your eyes like caves behind a torrent, 
into the blue-green valleys where the cattle 
fatten on clover and grow drunk on apples; 


into the house asleep and all the curtains 

timid and white as brides (even the wind 
meeting their silence, whispers) and I come 

into this house with hands that stink from milking, 


into this house of candles where my feet 

climbing your stairs like laughter leave me standing 
before your door, knowing there’s no one there, 
knowing your room is bare and not much caring. 
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ROSEMARY JENSEN 


Rosemary Jensen died, to death’s surprise, 
she'd fought so long to wrench the burning coal 
he buried in her, from her sullen soul, 

and there was so much hatred in her eyes. 


And all the neighbourhood remarked how hard 
Tom Jensen took it; gathered at the grave, 
ashamed, faintly disgusted, heard him rave, 

were slow to leave him when they reached his yard. 


But he went in the house and locked them out 
and for the only time in thirty years 

drank whisky in the kitchen; dried his tears, 
tumblers of laughter cracking in his throat. 


JACK STRINGER 


Jack Stringer kissed his mother twice a year, 
when he came home from Calgary and when 
he left again and every year the time 

between the kiss of greeting and the kiss 

of farewell became briefer, and he went 
farther to show his love for her—like going 
with her to the Free Baptist Church and smoking 
cigarettes in the porch, being polite 

to all her friends and smiling gently at 

her ignorance; recalling with each kiss 

why that first great escape had been such bliss. 


FOUR POEMS 


JOHNNY FIVE 


Nearing the mystery: 
how these arduous S\ mbols— 
J] OH 
NN Y 
touch you, this name 
that is six labours; 


fisting the pencil, 
drawing each letter 
like a horse or a house— 


fish-hook, 
a mouth laughing, 
chair backward, 
two gates 
and, nobody knows why, 
a swing! 
and whenever you see a word 
with one of your 
letters in it, you yell: 
Look! There's part of me! 


as if the whole world 
were trying to spell Johnny. 








MIRIAM CHAPIN 


THEY 
OUTGREW 
BOHEMIA 


The Vilallonga show at Montreal’s Dominion Gallery was a success, 
The brilliant fierce figures, in smouldering harsh colours, could only 
have been derived from Spain, yet much of the background and 
some of the faces were Canadian. This was Canada through Spanish 
eyes, and Montrealers liked what they saw. Most of the paintings 
were sold on the spot, and the rest are going fast. It is smart and 
expensive now to own a Vilallonga. 

But as I listened to the murmur of commendatory voices, I was 
remembering my first meeting with Jésus de Vilallonga five years ago. 
He was fresh off the boat from Barcelona, knowing six English 
words, three of them unprintable. It happened because I can speak 
a very rough and ready Spanish, the result of several winters on a 
Cuban sugar plantation long ago, and because I knew a number of 
young artists. One of them called me to come meet this new arrival, 
a gay, good-looking youth who was obviously going to be an addition 
to their group. English or no English, from his first week he was 
earning his living. Carrying his painting materials, he walked the 
streets of Westmount, choosing the houses that looked as if they 
sheltered the most wealth. He rang doorbells and invited the ladies 
who would see him to have their homes pictured for fifty dollars. 
Some of them consented. Some wanted portraits of their children. 
Those who bought have a good investment now—you don’t buy a 
Vilallonga for fifty dollars any more. 

Jésus picked up English fast. His French was already excellent, 


for he had studied in Paris. He sang and played the guitar at parties, 
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and sometimes on television. | asked him where he learned to play, 
and he answered: ‘Why, on the street. Everybody in Barcelona 
plays.’ He is of course Catalan, not Spanish, as people call him. He 
had to learn Spanish in school when he was five, and he still finds it 
easiest to think or write in Catalan. Evenings in those first years in 
Montreal he taught at the Berlitz School, he made frames to order 
for other painters, he repaired furniture and stuck gold leaf on 
‘antique’ mouldings, he planned setting up a shop to sell imports from 
Spain. Whenever he could raise money for paints and canvas he 
painted, usually sketching out of doors since he had no proper studio. 
His work grew more decisive, his designs bolder, his colours more 
magnificent. Nobody paid arvy attention to them. Even to his friends 
he was just ‘Jésus’, or ‘that nice young Spaniard’. 

After two years of precarious living in Montreal, he went back to 
Spain for a few months, decorated a hotel on the Costa Brava, bought 
a moto and went to Italy, painted around Rome for a few weeks, and 
came back to Montreal. Then last fall one day, as I hurried up the 
steps of the apartment block where I live, I almost bumped into 
Mrs Stern who helps her husband at the Dominion Gallery. She 
began telling me of the wonderful young painter they had discovered, 
so original, who might be the painter of our time. Politely I asked 
his name. When she said ‘Vilallonga,’ I stood still and stared at her. 
‘But that’s Jésus!’ I said. 

With that began for Jésus a winter of the hardest kind of work in 
a new studio, painting day and night to finish enough canvases for 
an exhibition. Came too acquaintance with a gentle French-Canadian 
girl whom he will marry soon, and who will, he says, ‘take care of my 
money for me and make me happy’. Jésus has no regrets for the 
Bohemian life he is leaving. His present standing is to him a natural 
progression which he never doubted he would attain as his work 
became recognized. 

Jésus is but one of these many young men and women from over- 
seas, all struggling to get a foothold in a land strange to them. We 
read of them as statistics in the immigration reports, once in a while 
we are exhorted to make them welcome or we hear of efforts to help 
them when they arrive, but on the whole we know nothing of them 
until we hear of some spectacular success—or unhappy failure. Many 
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do not succeed. They drop out of sight in some hated, routine job, or 
even an underworld one. But others make important contributions 
to the Canadian culture that is slowly building out of many elements, 

At first the new arrivals live in tiny furnished rooms, little more 
than dark cupboards, or in a corner curtained off in a friend’s apart: 
ment, where they help out with the rent. They eat at the coffee-sho 
that have sprung up in such numbers in downtown Montreal and 
Toronto. These places are the centres of their lives, for there they 
may hear their own various languages spoken, meet new people, hear 
gossip about possible jobs, and exchange hard-luck stories. The 
coffee-shops themselves are usually run by newcomers, and they 
proliferate. From one prosperous establishment in the past year five 
waiters and waitresses have gone out to start tiny restaurants of their 
own, apparently with some success. 

Because I like music and painting, and because for a time a few 
years ago some of these youths lived in the apartment house where | 
was, I have had a ringside seat at the wrestling match with Canadian 
life which some of them have now won. I must have known twenty 
or thirty; the group shifts of course as new ones arrive and others 90 
west or to the States. They would drop in at my little apartment to 
play chess and drink coffee with me. Maybe sometimes I could hel 
on a job application or a letter in which the English needed a bit of 
straightening out. I must go on record here that not one has ever 
borrowed money of me, or asked to. All call me by my first name 
from the start—they seem to accept this as Canadian custom. I like it 
because it gives me, an old woman, a brief illusion that I too am 
starting out in a new country, uncertain and hopeful. I’ve improved 
my chess game a very little, though it is still hard to find any player 
who does not have to use care to postpone beating me in the first ten 
minutes, and I’ve learned a great deal about the difficulties of getting 
out of Europe and into Canada with no money at all. 

These young men, and the few young women, seem to me more 
willing than Canadians or Americans to take any work they can get. 
After all, they have no home to which they can retreat, so they can 
hardly afford to wait for the kind of job their training might fit them 
for. Thus Stoyan, who is Jugoslav, and who spoke French and 


German but no English, worked his first year in the lumbercamps, as 
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prescribed by the Immigration Department for those who come 
penniless from the refugee camps. In the five years since then he has 
been a steelworker, a parking-lot attendant, a dishwasher in a 
restaurant, and several other things. Only last year was he able to 
get into an architect’s office and plan to complete the course in 
architecture which he had begun so long ago in Belgrade. Married 
to a Canadian girl, he has astonishingly no complaints about the 
rough time he had at first, but is more enthusiastic than most. 
‘Wonderful country, Canada. Think, you can go a thousand miles 
and still be inside its boundaries. In Europe you'd cross six countries 
in that distance, have to speak six languages, go through six customs 
sts.’ 

The English immigrants do not suffer from the language barriers, 
but they too have their troubles, at least if they are part of the group 
] knew, concerned with music and painting or sculpture. One Sun- 
day afternoon six years ago curiosity took me to an ‘art show’ to 
which I had received a card. There I met Edna, a slim, pretty English 
girl who was living in ‘the’ old studio on Victoria St above Ste 
Catherine. I climbed two flights of wooden steps so worn I was 
afraid I might fall through into a big room with windows across the 
street side; Edna had let five artists have it for their show, and they 
were still tacking paintings and drawings to the walls when I walked 
in. The room was feebly warmed by a Quebec heater, and the 
furniture consisted of two couches whose springs showed through. 
Edna did her cooking on an electric hot plate. The rent was only 
thirty-five dollars, which made it desirable in her circumstances of 
that time. It turned out to be a nice show to which a lot of people 
came. A few things sold, of the wildest modernity. 

Later, when I came to know Edna better, I asked her why she had 
come to Canada. She said: “Well, I was in love with a chap, and I 
didn’t seem to be getting anywhere, so I thought I might as well be 
done with it—I was getting kind of tired of him anyhow and we 
hadn’t a bean. So I started looking for a job as far away as possible, 
and one turned up in Montreal. All of a sudden, here I was. My 
family were kind of surprised, and to tell the truth, I was too.’ She 
had been trained in London in a hospital specialty, working with 
doctors who refer patients, mostly children, to her. 
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After two years in Montreal, a doctor from California offered her 
a job. She gaily chucked up the one she had in the Montreal Genera] 
and set out to see the West. But the new job turned out to be no good, 
so she quit, selling her records and record-player for bus fare back to 
Montreal. Five days and nights of travelling with only bananas to 
eat brought her back, but then the two girls with whom she had been 
living made it quite clear they were afraid she would be a burden on 
their slender resources while she looked for work. Her hospital posi- 
tion had been filled and no others were available. For three nights 
she slept on a table in an artist's studio—the studio being vacant 
nights—and then moved into the place where I first met her. The old 
rag of a rug, under which the frost collected in cold weather, and a 
few die: were already there. Somebody contributed the studio 
couches covered with old carpet. Edna worked in a department store 
at Christmas time, she painted ash-trays for a potter, she baby-sat, and 
she tried dishwashing for a week but only got sick and had to give 
that up. It never occurred to her she could apply for unemployment 
insurance. 

‘It was all sort of strange,’ she described the experience. ‘I’d go out 
to tea with someone I’d known at the hospital, and be given a bit of 
cake or something, and I'd be dying to ask if I couldn’t stay to dinner, 
but I could never quite bring myself to say it. I wouldn’t write home 
either, because they would only have sent money for me to get back 
to England, and I was bound I’d find a proper job here.’ After six 
months she did, and has done well since—with promotions, vacations 
in Bermuda, and work valued. Edna has never gone back to England 
in the seven years since she came to Canada, nor has she become a 
Canadian. She still feels herself British, and she springs to the 
defence of the old country at any criticism of its people or its politics. 
But she likes Canada, because, she says: ‘Nobody here tries to make 
me be an Anything, a Canadian or a Presbyterian or whatever. At 
first when I came I felt I'd been flung to the outer edge of a circle, 
but after I went out west I began to see Canada as a country on its 
own, a real country, not just Montreal, and not just some sort of 
appendage to Britain. I like the work I’m doing, I’ve helped bring 
other girls trained like me to Canada, we're building something here.’ 

Another English girl made a similar comment. ‘You can’t say “This 
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is Canada,” the way you say “This is England.” There isn’t any one 
Canada, any average Canadian, any average place, any type. But here 
things seem more within my scope than they did at home. There 
everything is so, well, so sort of set. Here maybe some ordinary people 
like me can get on radio or television, can go to night-school, can 
learn to do things. Things get started easier. If a man wants to put 
on a play, for instance, and it’s any good, he'll have a chance to do it.’ 

Not all my friends take such a cheerful view. There was Mike 
from Belfast who meant to be a great sculptor. He lost his girl to 
another young man with more cash and no artistic aspirations. His 
work as an accountant for the cnr bored him exceedingly. He 
brooded. One morning at three the phone by Edna’s bed rang and 
she jumped awake to answer. A hoarse voice said: ‘I’ve taken poison. 

Goodbye.’ Still groggy, she said idiotically: “Well, nice to have known 
you,’ and flopped back on her pillow. Suddenly it came to her: ‘Good 
Lord, that was Mike.’ Hastily she called a man who was a friend of 
Mike's, threw a coat over her pyjamas, ran downstairs, and found a 
taxi whose driver was convinced she was drunk or crazy and de- 
manded to see her cash before he would take her anywhere. By the 
time she got to Mike’s, an ambulance was at the door. Together she 
and the doctor pried open Mike’s door. He was unconscious on the 
floor. ‘Find out what he took,’ the doctor ordered. ‘Kick his feet and 
ask him.’ 

She kicked, yelling: “Was it morphine? Was it luminal?’ Mike 
only grunted. Disgustedly the doctor said: ‘Oh hell, it would help 
if we knew. We'll take him in and pump him out anyhow. He'll be 
all right.’ 


He was. He found a new girl, and when he meets Edna at a party 
he avoids her. 

Not all my acquaintances, even those accounted successful, are 
saints. The other day Giovanni waved to me from behind the wheel 
of his Jaguar and offered me a ride. He looked very handsome and 
expensive. The next time I encountered one of the Italian crowd I 
inquired how such affluence came about. He grinned. ‘Vanni’s doing 
all right. He’s got a telephone and a desk, and a sucker list a mile 
long. He’s selling mining stock to the Americans.’ And Istvan, whose 
occupation I can only guess at, every few months drives his Mercedes 
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to Las Vegas, whence he returns broke in a few days to begin anew 
his climb into the moneyed class. 

Reasons for coming to Canada vary widely; basic of course is the 
ardent desire to get away from the place where one happens to be. 
An American I know who has now applied for citizenship summed 
up his motives tersely: ‘Here I don’t have to smile all the time if | 
don’t feel like it.’ 

More often, however, my friends did not smile in the places they 
left behind. They are more apt to be like Holger, who is determined 
to leave the old life as far behind as he can, to forget it if possible. 
At nineteen he was a Luftwaffe pilot. After the war he married a 
Jewish girl and got out of Germany through Switzerland. He has 
adopted a very Anglo-Saxon name, a rather common one, and become 
a Canadian. He speaks both English and French with no discernible 
accent at all. All day he works as a salesman in a Montreal depart- 
ment store. At home he seizes every moment he can wrest from wife 
and children to carve wood and stone in beautiful flowing figures. 
His work is good enough to be shown at the Art Gallery, and to be 
sold in the commercial galleries. At first he tried to make a living 
carving Stations of the Cross for rural churches, but work was too 
scarce. Time is scant, materials costly, chiselling stone is hard, slow 
work. Still he persists. 

Like all the young Europeans I know, he has had what we would 
call a thorough daisies education—years of Greek and Latin, mathe- 
matics, sent languages. Almost ‘all of them speak four or five 
languages with greater ease than I do any but my own. All are 
knowledgeable about music, even if they are not professional musi- 
cians. They care about the arts. 

A few are professional musicians. Abel, whose father is Hungarian 
and mother Armenian, came from that part of Transylvania which 
is now part of Rumania, so he must call himself Rumanian. He 
speaks ten languages. In 1948 he made up his mind to leave home 
because his father’s status as a landowner made it difficult for him to 
continue at the university in Vienna, or to work at his music. Getting 
from home to Paris took fifty-seven days, with six sojourns in jail. 
Abel is an authority on the jails of central Europe. ‘Sometimes | 
broke out, with two or three others, if we weren’t guarded. But 
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mostly they let me go after a few days if I told them I only wanted to 
move on. I crossed seven frontiers.’ When he went from Germany to 
Belgium, the border guard called to him: ‘I shall shoot. But if you 
will put that little radio of yours on the wall over there, I will shoot 
high.’ As Abel scrambled up the hill ahead, the leaves cut by the 
bullets fluttered down on his hair. 

When he reached Paris, with money and wristwatch gone as the 
radio had gone, he went to a friend’s address. The man had moved, 
leaving no word. Abel went to jail again because it was a weekend 
and he was hungry. On Tuesday the police let him out and directed 
him where to get his permis de séjour. He found a job as waiter, and 
met other Hungarians, all penniless. He did translations for UNESCO, 
he worked in a tailor shop, and on one occasion he went to a con- 
ference on European Union at the Hague as a delegate from the 
Hungarian group in Paris. His friends outfitted him, everybody 
contributing. But many days he went hungry. Finally a man to whom 
he had gone to ask help remarked casually: ‘I’ve got a couple of 
scholarships to Salamanca here that nobody seems to want. How 
about your going to Spain for a while?’ 

So Abel went to Spain, ate well and learned Spanish. Back in 
Paris, he heard that the International Refugee Fund, in its final year, 
would give him passage to Canada. He could hardly be worse off 
than he was in Paris, so he grabbed the chance. He had no money 
at all, but on the boat someone slipped twenty dollars in his pocket, 
a gift from a woman who had noticed his forlorn look. The ticket 
from Halifax to Montreal cost eighteen, and with the remaining two 
dollars he took a taxi from the station to the only address he knew 
in Montreal. This time a friend welcomed him, put him up for a 
week, and found him a job. 

After a spell as a waiter in a coffee-shop he got work with a firm 
that rented machines to cure children of bedwetting. That paid 
room-rent while Abel learned English. He had brought with him his 
guitar which his father had managed to send to him in Paris, so 
between jobs he happily practised his classical guitar music—he knew 
about unemployment insurance. Landlords did not appreciate guitar 
music ten hours a day, and he moved twenty-eight times in five years. 
He wanted to find his way into the music world of Montreal, to play 
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with other musicians, to arrange concerts. But the musicians’ union 
puts up the bars against foreigners and he found no openings. 

L’Echourie gave him his chance. It was a Hungarian restaurant 
just off St Laurence Main in central Montreal; the owner let Abel 
use a dingy downstairs room one evening in two weeks. Abel knew a 
girl who could play the ancient battered piano and make it sound 
like a musical instrument. He assembled performers, and his friends 
flocked to listen. Artists tacked their latest experiments on the walls; 
composers brought their work to be tried out; singers sang, guitarists 
and flautists played. Some of the compositions were bewildering. One 
night a young man I knew leaned over my shoulder to murmur: 
‘That was really wonderful. The last three bars I think they were 
all together.’ 

‘How can you tell?’ I asked him. 

It was a wonderful winter for the young musicians. But alas for 
them, L’Echourie soon grew prosperous and fashionable, the base- 
ment room is elegant now, and the old piano is no more. Abel too 
has progressed. He arranges concerts at the universities, gives talks 
in Spanish on flamenco, flies to New York to play with the Classical 
Guitar Society in Carnegie Hall. A Canadian citizen, married, with 
‘a home of his own, he too has outgrown Bohemia. 

But neither he nor the others, as they pass thirty and settle into 
a conventional life, quite forget the days when meals were scarce 
and the Salvation Army was the place to buy clothes. One night 
Abel, gazing peacefully into my open fire, said gently: ‘Come to 
think of it, nobody we know has committed suicide for an awful 
long time.’ 
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G.B.S. ON THE THEATRE 


From January 1895 to May 1898 Bernard Shaw was drama critic for 
The Saturday Review. Week by week, through ten months of each 
year, he wrote criticisms of plays being presented in or near London, 
and discussed theatre matters of all sorts. He composed his final piece 
in bed, to which he had been confined by a seriously injured foot. 
Looking back over the years when he had been ‘the slave of the 
theatre’ he wrote, 

I can never justify to myself the spending of four years on dramatic 

criticism. . . . The subject is exhausted, and so am I. 

Whatever he may have felt in that moment of lugubrious and 
un-Shavian self-criticism, the comment itself was long ago overruled. 
In 1906 the American James Huneker set to work and collected the 
Saturday Review pieces and published them in two volumes entitled 
Dramatic Opinions and Essays, Shaw relenting so far as to write a 
prefatory ‘apology’. Subsequently the pieces were published (the 
collection being somewhat revised and enlarged) in the Standard 
Edition of Show’ s works, in 1932, in three volumes entitled Our 
Theatres in the Nineties. Twenty years later a selection from the 
criticism, edited by Professor A. C. Ward, appeared in the World’s 
Classics series published by the Oxford University Press. 

Considering that these critical essays are in a field of journalism 

where transience is taken for granted, and that seven tenths of the 
plays and nine tenths of the actors mentioned have been quite 
properly forgotten, such a publishing history is astonishing. That the 
pieces continue to be read with edification and delight, not only by 
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Shavians but by everyone interested in theatre, argues a vitality that 
involves much more than the usual critical application of standards 
of craftsmanship. It goes without saying that Shaw did demand 
craftsmanship. Clarity and firmness in characterization; logic and 
movement in situation and plot; wit and lucidity in dialogue: these 
are fundamental in any play that is worth discussing at all. In 
demanding them, Shaw does not differ from other competent critics, 
though in discussing them he is often perceptive and stimulating in 
a way that is beyond the reach of his fellows, as when he makes such 
a comment as this: 


Half the explanations and contrivances with which [melodramatists] 
burden their pieces are superfluous attempts to persuade the audience 
to accept, as reasonably brought about, situations which it is perfectly 
ready to accept without any bringing about whatever. The second- 
rate dramatist always begins at the — of his play; the first-rate 
one begins in the middle; and the genius . . . begins at the end. 


What most distinguishes his criticism, however, is his continual 
application of a set of criteria that go far beyond the mechanics of 
the play. In dramatic criticism, as in play-writing itself, he is the 
artist-philosopher. 

In the long run, it is impossible to assess any aspect of Shaw's 
thought unless one has in mind his religion. This is especially true 
of his thought about drama, because the theatre was one of his two 
temples. Indeed, it is sometimes assumed that it was his only temple, 
and the assumption is responsible for a very great proportion of the 
half-truths about him that are so easily and comfortably uttered by 
theatre-goers who want to be entertained but not elevated, excited 
but not disturbed. 

Shaw had to have a temple that would be a place for the quiet, 
worshipful contemplation of the nature and working of the Holy 
Spirit. It is beside the point for the moment that for a the Holy 
Spirit was something that he called the Life Force. What matters is 
that he conceived the world in religious terms, and that he saw human 
life as having its highest fulfilment in the discovery of and surrender 
to the loftiest spiritual purposes. This discovery and surrender were 
not mere matters of accepting the dogmas and directions of an institu- 
tion; nor were they matters of cuthonsa analysis and assent. Man as a 
whole—his passions, his appetites, his protoplasm, not just his intel- 
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lect—is the product of the Life Force; it is man as a whole who must 
carry on the evolving processes of the Life Force as it seeks expression 
and fulfilment of itself j in ever higher levels of self-consciousness. It 
follows that man requires an act of worship in which his entire self 
may be engaged, body and passions and mind merging in an act of 
mystical contemplation that is beyond the possibility of rationalizing. 
The itch to rationalize is in fact an obstacle in the way of this 
worship, which Shaw would have the worshipper enter into in spirit 
and in truth: 


In the church alone [he wrote in 1896] can our need be truly met, 
nor even there save when we leave outside the door the materialisations 
that help us to believe the incredible, and the intellectualisations that 
help | us to think the unthinkable, completing the refuse-heap of 
‘isms’ and creeds with our vain lust for truth and happiness, and 
going in without thought or belief or prayer or any other vanity, so 
that the soul, freed from all that crushing lumber, may open all its 
avenues of life to the holy air of the true Catholic Church. 


Shaw's first temple, then, is the church—but it is the church divested 
of all the paraphernalia of dogma and pageantry and ‘services’, and 
become a place of aspiration and holiness and nothing else. It is 
not necessarily a Christian shrine—a Moslem one might serve as 
well. For Shaw was exactly what Chesterton once called him: a 
Pagan mystic. 

One might be tempted at this point to say that he was an anti- 
rationalist and let it go at that. Certainly he did not believe that 
Reason as man now has it is a sufhcient guide to the nature and 
aims of the Life Force. Yet Reason is an instrument of the Life 
Force, the highest that it has yet devised; and only through rationaliz- 
ing can man convert the truths that he discovers in private, intuitive, 
supra-rational worship into conduct that he can consciously practise 
in the workaday world. As Gilbert Murray wrote in reviewing the 
1913 edition of The Quintessence of Ibsenism, 

Mr Shaw pours ee on Reason as a blind guide, and what 
he means is right. . . . The only hope is to think and think again; 


but you must think with your whole nature, with every sensitive 


feeler of the mind, and not merely with the fully conscious logical 
intellect. 


Shaw needs not only a temple for mystical contemplation, then; 
he needs also a temple in which the truths that the Life Force 
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achieves can be objectified and examined and communicated. It 
was this temple that he found in the theatre. 


The theatre is really the week-day church; and a good play is 
essentially identical with a church service as a combination of artistic 
ritual, profession of faith, and sermon. 


Considered so, the theatre is indeed as sacred an institution as the 
church. It is older than the church; and it is also newer, for—perhaps 
because in order to live it must in some sense represent the life 
about it—it resists the tendency of the church to pickle its message 
in dogmatic brine. When Shaw looked back from the vantage-point 
of 1906 over the years during which he was writing for The Saturday 
Review, he put his thoughts about the theatre thus: 


In my time none of the critics would claim for it, as I claimed 
for it, that it is as important as the Church was in the Middle 
Ages and much more important than the Church was in London in 
the years under review. A theatre to me is a place ‘where two 
or three are gathered together’. The apostolic succession from Eschy- 
lus to myself is as serious and as continuously inspired as that 
younger institution, the apostolic succession of the Christian Church. 

. When I wrote, I was well aware of what an unofficial census of 
Sunday worshippers presently = that churchgoing in London 
has been largely replaced by playgoing. This would be a very good 
thing if the theatre took itself seriously as a factory of thought, a 
prompter of conscience, an elucidator of social conduct, an armory 
against despair and dullness, and a temple of the Ascent of Man. 


This theatre is not and must not be a place of mere entertainment, 
any more than a church is a place of mere entertainment. Through- 
out his life, Shaw despised playwrights and critics and producers 
who thought that ‘intellectual seriousness is out of place on the 
stage; that the theatre is a place of shallow amusement; that people 
go there to be soothed after the enormous intellectual strain of a 
day in the city: in short, that a playwright is a person whose business 
it is to make unwholesome confectionary out of cheap emotions. 
The theatre has often fallen prey to persons with such ideas. But 
one of the signs of its enduring life (Shaw called it ‘the eternal 
theatre’) is that its best servants continually purge it of sensuousness 
and emotionalism, whereas the church relies on those devices 
increasingly. 
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The criteria that Shaw had in mind as he wrote his weekly 
Saturday Review pieces and his other comments on the theatre are 
implicit in the foregoing. As a reviewer he simply applied them to 
each production that he discussed—first to the written play, then 
(if he thought it warranted) to the staging and to the work of 
individual actors. 


In the first place, a play must deal with life. Shaw had no patience 
with the conventions which, in the affairs of every day as well 
as those of the stage, enable us to pretend that human nature 
and human actions are something that they are not: that people 
who are motivated by greed are motivated by patriotism, or Christian 
charity, or a magnanimous sense of responsibility to society; that 
poverty is ennobling rather than degrading; that sexual love is the 
most important and powerful of the emotions; and so on. It is the 
first requirement of a play that it concedes nothing to these con- 
ventions, but instead deals uncompromisingly with truth. The point 
is admirably illustrated in some remarks that Shaw made, in review- 
ing a Boucicault play, about the stage Irishman: 


To an Irishman who has any sort of social conscience, the concep- 
tion of Ireland as a romantic picture, in which the background is 
formed by the Lakes of Killarney by moonlight, and a round tower 
or so, whilst every male figure is ‘a broth of a bhoy’, and every 
female one a colleen in a crimson Connemara cloak, is as exasperat- 
ing as the conception of Italy as a huge garden and art museum, 
inhabited by picturesque artists’ models, is to a sensible Italian. . . . 
The occupation of the Irish peasant is mainly agricultural; and I 
advise the reader to make it a fixed rule never to allow himself to 
believe in the alleged Arcadian virtues of the half-starved drudges 
who are sacrificed to the degrading, brutalizing, and, as far as I 
can ascertain, entirely unnecessary pursuit of unscientific farmin 
The virtues of the Irish peasant are the intense melancholy, the va 
ness of manner, the incapacity for happiness and self-respect that 
are the tokens of his natural unfitness for a life of wretchedness. His 
vices are the arts by which he accommodates himself to his slavery 
—the flattery on his lips which hides the curse in his heart; his 
pleasant readiness to settle disputes by ‘leaving it all to your honor’, 
in order to make something out of your generosity in addition to 
exacting the utmost of his legal due from = his instinctive per- 
ception that by pleasing you he can make you serve him; his 
mendacity and mendicity; his love of a stolen advantage; the super- 
stitious fear of his priest and his Church which does not prevent lie 
from trying to cheat both in the temporal transactions between them; 
and the parasitism which makes him, in domestic service, that 
occasionally convenient but on the whole demoralizing human 
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barnacle, the irremovable old retainer of the family. Of all the 
tricks which the Irish nation played on the slow-witted Saxon, the 
most outrageous is the palming off on him of the imaginary 


Irishman of romance. 

If the people in a play must be ‘real’, what they do must also be 
in some sense real. Shaw therefore had nothing but scorn for the 
‘poor old well-made play’ with its patterned plot and contrived 
situations, that was the stock-in-trade of the Victorian theatre. On 
the other hand, it must not be supposed that he wanted Zolaesque 
‘naturalism’ either. Given truth of character, he was prepared to 
accept any amount of incongruity and exaggeration of circumstance 
and event. For the aim is truth, not verisimilitude. 

When Shaw felt that an author had a ‘grip of the realities of 
life’ he was prepared to concede much to him, even though the 
author’s point of view might differ greatly from his own. Early in 
his career as a dramatic critic he defended Henry James on this 
ground. 

There is no reason why life as we find it in Mr James’s novels— 

life, that is, in which passion is subordinate to intellect and to 
fastidious artistic taste—should not be presented on the stage. . . . 
As it happens, I am not myself in Mr James’s camp: in all the 
life that has energy enough to be interesting to me, subjective voli- 
tion, passion, will make intellect the merest tool. But there is in 
the centre of that cyclone a certain calm spot where cultivated ladies 
and gentlemen live on independent incomes or by pleasant artistic 
occupations. It is there that Mr James’s art touches life. . . . 

Still, it was not sufficient for Shaw that a play deal with life. It 
must deal with it purposefully; and the purpose must be didactic. 
‘Drama’, he wrote in 1902, ‘is no mere setting up of the camera to 
nature: it is the presentation in parable of the conflict between 
Man’s will and his environment: in a word, of problem.’ 

Now the problem of the conflict between Man’s will and his 
environment—from Shaw’s point of view, at least—is the problem 
of morality. For him, the purpose of the universe is the evolution 
of force and matter into intelligence and spirit. Man is the highest 
point yet reached in that evolution—he represents the beginnings 
of self-consciousness. But man’s function is not to rest on the Life 
Force’s laurels: it is to strive for further progress towards the goal. 
The condition of this progress is the achievement by man of a society 
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in which the Life Force can operate most fully: that is, the 
unflagging pursuit by man of higher morality—individual, political, 
financial, sexual, or whatever else. 

The function of art, therefore—and specifically of dramatic art— 
is to prompt man to examine the morality that he accepts and 
practises; to show him how it is deficient and how it may be im- 
proved; and to exhort him to achieve the improvement. It follows 
that the true artist is always a rebel against society—not in the 
fashion of that self-styled ‘disciple of Bernard Shaw’, the rascally 
Louis Dubedat; but rather in that of Major Barbara, who comes 
to see that the real vices of society are not drunkenness and war, but 
poverty and inequality. When Shaw appeared before a parliamentary 
committee on censorship in 1909, he insisted repeatedly that he 
was, as an artist, profoundly and deliberately immoral—‘conscien- 
tiously immoral’—in so far as he, like Ibsen, was in determined 
revolt against conventional morality. A few years later he expressed 
the greatest misgivings about the new form of theatre, the cinema: 

The danger of the cinema is not the danger of immorality, but the 


danger of morality. The cinema must be not merely ordinarily and 
locally moral, but extraordinarily and internationally moral. 


Because the cinema is under the control of international money- 
makers, it will simply be made to appeal to the widest possible 
audience, and therefore will necessarily work towards a dead 
level of morality. 


Now levelling, though excellent in income, is disastrous in morals. 
The moment you allow one man to receive a larger income than 
another you are on the road to ruin. But the moment you prevent 
one man from having a more advanced morality than another you 
are on the same road. 


Truth to life, then, and moral purpose: these are the principal 
criteria in Shaw’s criticism, and a dramatist’s ‘greatness’ is directly 
proportionate to his achievement of them. Shakespeare had the first 
of them to a pre-eminent degree. He was, Shaw told the Heretics 


Club of Cambridge in 1911, 


a man of very great power and imagination . . . who produced a 


mass of plays in which he set forth his own knowledge of humanity 
in a very wonderful way. 
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But he was also a man 


who evidently had no well-considered views of any kind . . . and 
practically left religion out of account. 


In other words, Shakespeare sadly lacked moral purpose: only 
once or twice did he set out to write a problem play, and then with 
only a foggy idea of what he was about. Ibsen, on the other hand, 
had both truth to life and moral purpose—for the modern, he is 
inevitably the supreme dramatist. In British drama of the 1890's 
Shaw could find occasional glimpses of truth—as in Henry James, 
for example. But the vision of truth that floods the stage with life 
was rare, and moral passion was rarer. Henry Arthur Jones 
approached greatness, especially in Michael and his Lost Angel- 
but he lost his nerve; Pinero was a pretentious trifler; Oscar Wilde 
was ‘in a certain sense . . . our only thorough playwright. He plays 
with everything. . . .’ But he was ‘colossally lazy’, and, except in 
An Ideal Husband, he spent his time in mere irresponsible rib 
tickling. 

The mention of Jones and Wilde draws attention to two other 
qualities that Shaw called for in drama: courage and gaiety. The 
dramatist who is to offer a truthful presentation of life and to deal 
with it in terms of ‘conscientious immorality’ must be prepared to 
face the risks involved—of public disfavour and critical vituperation. 
In Shavian terms, the failure of Jones—whose creative imagination 
and moral perception Shaw respected—was a failure of courage. 
Shaw had high praise for Michael and his Lost Angel—a play that 


dealt with a subject similar to that of Maugham’s short story Rain: 


When I respond to the appeal of Mr Jones’s art by throwing 
myself sympathetically into his characteristic attitude of mind, I am 
conscious of no shortcoming in Michael and his Lost Angel. It then 
seems to me to be a genuinely sincere and moving play, feelingly 
imagined, written with knowledge as to the man ma insight as to 
the woman by an author equipped not only with the experience of 
an adept playwright, and a kindly and humorous observer's sense of 
contemporary manners, but with that knowledge of spiritual history 
in which Mr Jones’s nearest competitors seem so stupendously defici- 
ent. Its art is in vital contact with the most passionate religious 
movement of its century, as fully quickened art always has been. 
On comparing it with the ordinary personal sentiment of Mr Grundy, 
and with those grotesque flounderings after some sort of respectably 
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ious foothold which have led Mr Pinero to his rescue of the burning 

Bible from Mrs Ebbsmith’s stove, and his redemption of Mrs Fraser 
by the social patronage of the Bishop’s wife, I unhesitatingly class 
Mr Jones as fe st, and eminently first, among the surviving fittest 
of his own generation of playwrights. 


Jones's clergyman, however, having contravened conventional 
morality, is permitted by the play neither to proclaim his triumphant 
sense of the rightness of what he has done and defy the moral 
world, nor to make the sickening discovery that he has been untrue 
to his own nature; he becomes neither a hero of the Life Force nor a 
tragic hero, 
in an emergency where a heroic self-realization alone could save 
him from destruction; and if this failure were the subject of Mr 
Jones’s last three acts, then the play without a hero might be as 
tragic as Rosmersholm. But Mr Jones does not set Michael's situation 
in that light: he shares his fatalism, accepting his remorse, confes- 
sion, and disgrace as inevitable, with a monastery for the man and 
death for the woman as the only possible stage ending—surely not 


so much an ending as a slopping up of the remains of the two poor 
creatures. 


Shaw wanted heroes, then; and it is easy to understand why he 
preferred comic heroes to tragic ones. Tragedy celebrates man in a 
hostile world that suvedialiten him, mocks his ideals, denies his 
hopes; in Arthur Miller’s phrase, it documents his defeat. Yet the 
business of drama, in Shaw’s view, is not to document the defeat 
of man but to proclaim his high destiny and urge him on to it. 
To do that requires not the melancholy whine of despair, but the 
gay laughter of courage. 

Not—be it noted—the brainless laughter of forgetfulness, nor 
even what Constance Rourke was to call ‘the tender laughter of 
reconciliation’. These are only the complement of the tears of 
tragedy; they are the other side of the coin of despair. Shaw was as 
susceptible as anyone else to such laughter, and many a time he 
came from the theatre with his sides aching—only to realize that 
his real discomfort was not physical at all. 


Unless comedy touches me as well as amuses me, it leaves me 
with a sense of having wasted my evening. I go to the theatre to be 
moved to laughter, not to be tickled or bustled into it; and that is 
why, though I laugh as much as anybody at a farcical comedy, I 
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am out of spirits before the end of the second act, and out of temper 
before the end of the third, my miserable mechanical laughter 
intensifying these symptoms at every outburst. If the public ever 
becomes intelligent enough to know when it is really enjoying 
itself and when it is not, there will be an end of farcical comedy. 


We may assume that Shaw did not mean the last comment quite 
literally; for he knew well, as his own plays demonstrate, that farce 
may sometimes be the means of provoking the thoughtful laughter 
which he values. In a letter to Florence Farr, the actress, he had said, 


You are wrong to scorn farcical comedy. It is by jingling the bell of a 
jester’s cap that I, like Heine, have made people listen to me. 


But at all events the point is clear. Shaw values not laughter by 
which man merely disguises from himself his sense of life’s futility 
and his own pettiness, but laughter that affirms man’s freedom and 


hope and faith in his high destiny. 


By laughter only can you destroy evil without malice, and affirm 


good fellowship without mawkishness, 
he wrote; and again, in discussing Meredith’s Essay on Comedy, 


The function of comedy . . . is nothing less than the destruction 
of old-established morals. Unfortunately, today such iconoclasm 
can be tolerated by our playgoing citizens only as a counsel of 
despair and pessimism. They can find a dreadful joy in it when 
it is done seriously, or even grimly and terribly as they understand 
Ibsen to be doing it; but that it should be done with levity, with 
silvery laughter ike the crackling of thorns under a pot, is too 
scandalously wicked, too cynical, too heartlessly shocking to be 
borne. Consequently our plays must either be exploitations of old- 
established morals or tragic challengings of the old order of Nature. 


It follows that he had nothing but scorn for the idea that a drama 
must please the public. The transformation of the art of acting into 
the art of pleasing, he said, is shameless prostitution. The job, for 
both the writer and actor, is not to please the public—for the public 
is moral, and the theatre’s function is to shake it out of its morality. 


People don’t go to the theatre to be pleased: there are a hundred 
cheaper, less troublesome, more effective pleasures than an un- 
comfortable gallery can offer. We are led there by our appetite 
for drama, which is no more to be satisfied by sweetmeats than our 
appetite for dinner is to be satisfied with meringues and raspberry 
vinegar. 
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To Pope's comment that 


The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give; 

And those who live to please must please to live, 
Shaw replies, ‘But you cannot get out of an argument by simply 
telling a lie in a heroic couplet.’ 

His criticism of the production of a play paralleled his criticism 
of the play itself. If a theatre was a temple, then those who worked 
in it constituted a priesthood. As such, they were entitled at least 
to the respect of the public; and in an age when ‘being on the 
stage’ was eyed askance as a form of profligacy, Shaw never tired 
of proclaiming the right of the actor to be treated as an artist, a 
man of high and noble calling. He was as pleased as anyone else 
when Henry Irving—whose genius Shaw respected quite as fully 
as he derided his judgement—was knighted. 

For his part, the actor must accept his responsibility to his calling 
by measuring up to its demands, which are high indeed. They begin, 
not with mere technical competence, but with technical excellence. 


I am strongly of the opinion that nothing but superlative 
excellence in art can excuse a man or woman for being an artist 
at all. . I have a large charity for loose morals; they are often 
more virtuous than straitlaced ones. But for loose art I have no 
charity at all, 


Shaw wrote in 1918. One does not read far into Our Theatres 
in the Nineties before finding how blunt and devastating Shaw 
could be in dealing with second-rate acting, and also how quick 
he was to applaud skill. The first Saturday Review piece concerned 
a performance of Sydney Grundy’s Slaves of the Ring. The new 
critic found the play inept enough; but 


As to the acting, it is, on the whole, much worse than the play. 
Miss Kate hocke, comely, ladylike and self-possessed, turns her 
emotion on and off by her well-established method with a business- 
like romptitude. ... 1 feel sure that Miss Rorke would regard what 
I call acting as mere e hy steria; and indeed I should be loth to recom- 
mend it to her, as she is no doubt quite as popular, and perhaps a 
good deal happier, without it. Miss Calhoun, equally experienced, 
also obliged with whatever was wanted at the right moment. Her 
outcries in the first act, and again in the last, were discordant and 
unconvincing; and she should have made the Tristan scene at least 
six times as effective, 
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and so on. But a month later he wrote: 


All I can remember of the last performance I witnessed of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream is that Miss Kate Rorke got on to the 
stage somehow and began to make some music with Helena’s 
lines, with the result that Shakespeare, who had up to that moment 
lain without sense or motion, immediately began to stir uneasily 
and show signs of quickening, which lasted until the others took 
up the word and struck him dead. 


What he required of the actor is spelled out clearly in a discussion 
of the profession that precedes a review of Henry IV, Part One: 


I plead then, that acting is potentially an artistic profession, and 
that by training and practice a person can qualify himself or herself 
to come to a manager or author and say, ‘Within the limits imposed 
by my age and sex, I can do all the ordinary work of the stage 
with perfect certainty. I know my vowels and consonants as a 
phonetic expert, and can speak so as to arrest the attention of the 
audience ss I open my mouth, forcibly, delicately, roughly, 
smoothly, prettily, heals, authoritatively, submissively, but always 
atuneiliy, just as you want it. I can sit, stand, fall, get up, walk, 
dance, and otherwise use my body with the complete command of it 
that marks the physical artist.’ An actor might know all this, and 
yet, for want of the power to interpret an author's text and invent 
the appropriate physical expression for it, never, without coaching, 
get beyond Rosencranz or Seyton. It is, therefore, only the minimum 
qualification of a skilled stage hand; and if an actor is not that, 
then he is merely a stage-struck unskilled laborer or handy man, 
and his ‘conceptions’ of Ibsen or Shakespeare are mere impertinences. 


Technical excellence, then, is not enough. There must be intelli- 
gence; for ‘it is not perfect articulation, but perfect intelligence, 
that finds the nail in every phrase and hits it on the head unerringly,’ 
And there must be imagination also; for only through imagination 
and intelligence together can the actor discover the humanity that 
is the essence of every good play and bring his technical skill to 
bear on it appropriately. 

Nor will even the presence of these three qualities—imagination, 
intelligence, and technical excellence—necessarily guarantee a first- 
rate production. For a play is initially the expression of a single 
mind, the projection of a single view of humanity. A performance, 
on the contrary, is the composite product of many minds, not one of 
which may necessarily share the dramatist’s view of things. When 
Shaw discussed the publishing of his first volume of plays, in the 
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preface to Plays Unpleasant, he made a rueful admission which 
disdainers of play-reading, as compared with play-going, would do 
well to consider: 

The more unquestioned [a playwright’s] authority is on the 
stage, and the more friendly and willing the co-operation of the 
manager and the company, the more completely does he get con- 
vinced of the impossibility of achieving an authentic representation 
of his piece as well as an effective and successful one. It is quite 
possible for a piece to enjoy the most sensational success on the basis 
of a complete misunderstanding of its philosophy: indeed, it is 
not too much to say that it is only by a capacity for succeeding in 
spite of its philosophy that a dramatic work of serious poetic 
import can become popular. . . . Not even when a drama is per- 
formed without omission or alteration by actors who are enthusiastic 
disciples of the author does it escape transfiguration. 


For Shaw, then, everyone concerned in the presentation of a 
play, from the dramatist to the lowliest bit-part actor, was the 
servant of a high and holy purpose. Looked at in one way, his 
criticism, with its gaily ferocious attacks on everything second-rate 
or irresponsible, and its exuberant affirmation of high aims, was 
the scourge by which he drove money-changers from his temple. 
Looked at in another, it was a zestful and imaginative but systematic 
preparation for the arrival on the stage of Shaw’s own plays. Looked 
at in either way it is first-rate criticism—penetrating, lucid, witty, 
uncompromising. 

That it has limitations is to be expected, for even Shaw did not 
profess to represent the culmination of the Life Force’s efforts. But 
the limitations are of the sort that inevitably arise when a man 
establishes a clear hypothesis about life and holds to it with consist- 
ency. Like the hypothesis, they are on the grand scale. Few would 
disagree with a comment made about drama in the Preface to 
Androcles and the Lion: 


We must not forget that the best dramatic art is the operation of a 
divinatory instinct for truth. 


But the moment someone asked Pilate’s question, we should all 
be at loggerheads. John Keats in one corner would argue that truth 
is beauty; and in another corner Bernard Shaw would contend that 
it is morality. Keats, pointing to Shakespeare, would maintain that 
the secret of his power over truth is Negative Capability— 
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that is, when a man is capable of being in uncertainties, mysteries, 
doubts, without any irritable reaching" after fact and reason. 
To which Shaw would gaily reply that the point about Shakespeare 
is not his Negative Capabilities at all, but his Positive Incapability, 
And there you are. 





FOOTNOTES TO 


THE THEATRE TODAY 


Our issue on “The Theatre Today’ (Number 13) 
included a verse play, Lemons and Hieroglyphs, by Peter 
Garvie. This play had been performed on cac Wednes- 
day Night, September the 2nd, 1959, with music specially 
composed by Peter Racine Fricker. We regret that in the 
course of publication two brief sections of the original 
radio text were accidentally garbled, and we print the 
correct versions below. 


BEGIN TOP We play the pattern as before. 

oF Pp.54 The thread spins from you and you lose 
Your self as you advance to me 
And cannot ever reach me whole. 
The beast your self and I your dream 
You do not really hope to meet. 
It is too late for more than this. 
The ship’s departure was the way 
Out of the centre of the maze, 
Pursued for ever by those cries 
You could not answer or reject. 
It is too late. 


TENOR Life leans to life 
(pe. 59) And love’s the frame, 
And on belief 


Bestows a name. 


Confusion learns 
Perspective’s art, 
And knowledge turns 


About the heart. 


So not too late 

To find and prove 
How intricate 

The ways of love. 

It is the light 

ag stills their pasts: 


race their quiet 
Ww od light still lasts. 
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HUGO McPHERSON 
THE LAST OF THE SNOPESES 


William Faulkner is aging. The Mansion, which follows The 
Hamlet and The Town and concludes the Snopes trilogy, reveals 
both the victories and the losses of the geriatric process. The hard- 
twist fabric of The Hamlet, with its pungent, sweaty odour, now 
becomes a looser mesh, full of digressive dropped stitches—tedious 
reminiscences about war heroes, and fuzzy threads that loop out to 
New York and Greenwich Village. And the aural colours, once so 
true, are now muddy: the voices of V. K. Ratliff, Gavin Stevens, 
and Chick Mallison are obvious and uneven variations of a single 
tone. Yet these losses in intensity and tone win for Faulkner a new 
amplitude and freedom. The long digressions, formula repetitions, 
and murky perorations of The Mansion expand the implications of 
the entire trilogy: the wartime reminiscences, for example, comment 
on the major theme and swell the note of chronicle to the diapason 
of epic. 

Before The Mansion appeared, Faulkner stated publicly that “The 
Snopeses will destroy themselves,’ but he did not divulge the nature 
of the forces which would overtake Flem Snopes, the impotent, 
gold-blinded banker and leader of the clan. These forces—even more 
powerful than Flem’s acquisitive obsession—are the primal ties of 


blood and, paradoxically, love. In his ascent to the barren temple of 
the bank president’s mansion Flem repudiated both blood and love, 
but he cannot, finally, evade their natural revenge. 
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Mink Snopes, a country cousin, represents the inescapable tie of 
blood. Driven to desperation by the exactions of wealthy neighbours, 
Mink murders one of his tormentors, and then calls on Flem (their 
financial ally) for help. Mink understands fully that Flem may deny 
his plea, but when the banker—valuing ‘respectability’ above blood— 
makes no sign whatever, Mink understands the radical meaning of 
dishonour and betrayal; at the end of his life sentence he will have 
to ‘turn right around and go back home and kill Flem’. 

The role of love as an agent of nemesis is more complex. Early in 
his climb to power, Flem marries Eula Varner, the pregnant daughter 
of a rich landowner. As Faulkner pictures her, Eula is an earth 
goddess, a primal image of fertility, who expresses her nature un- 
thinkingly. Flem can offer her a reputation (for a price), but he will 
never possess her: ‘When he got in bed with a woman all he could 
do was go to sleep.’ Years later, Flem discredits the bank president by 
threatening to expose him as Eula’s lover, and to denounce Eula’s 
daughter Linda as a bastard. Eula’s response, dictated by maternal 
passion, is suicide; she leaves Linda a fortune which is certain to 
shackle Flem to his ‘daughter’ in massy fetters of gold. 

But Linda, under the tutelage of Lawyer Stevens, comes to 
represent her mother’s instinctive gifts, now broadened and civilized. 
By making Flem sole beneficiary a her will, this socialized Venus 
buys the freedom to leave Jefferson and crusade for humane values 
in the great world (the Spanish War is Faulkner's well-worn symbol 
of this struggle). Inevitably Linda and her cause are defeated, for 
Franco and Hitler are simply international images of Flem. Now 
totally deaf—a ‘still unravished bride of quietness’—she returns to the 
sterile mansion, to a ‘father’ who loathes her and a community that 
reviles her as a nigger-loving ‘commonist’. But though a prisoner ‘in 
solitary’, Linda has a final resource: in full knowledge of the conse- 
quences, she obtains a pardon for that other prisoner, Mink Snopes, 
and abets his revenge. In fundamental matters Linda has not been 
deaf; from Mink’s point of view ‘she could hear all the time’. 

Flem is destroyed by the two frailest forces in his community—his 
deaf, bastard daughter, the symbol of rejected love and creativity, and 
his child-man cousin, the repressed image of honour and _ blood 
loyalty. There is little optimism, however, in the conclusion of The 
Mansion. As Millar MacLure has recently observed, the jailhouse 
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is the dark symbol of man’s fate in the Faulknerian myth, whether 
manifested in the solitary self, the porticoed mansion, or the barred 
prison. And the terrible drama of imprisonment, defiance, and doom 
implicit in this image is a timeless conflict. Thus Mink’s Job-like 
yearning for justice par honour and brotherhood—whether here or 
there—is unrequited; he returns to the cellar of his ruined house, to 
the earth mother. And Linda, still a glory and a despair to Gavin 
Stevens, her mentor and lover, must leave Jefferson: this Venus 
whom he has cherished and encouraged still has no place in the 
mansion or the town. Meanwhile, Flem Snopes’s funeral is well 
attended by little-known Snopeses. Whether they interpret Flem’s 
death as a blessing, an admonition, or an incentive, Faulkner cannot 
say. He leaves us, instead, with an unfolded image of the conflict of 
justice, passion, honour, and love—and its resolution in earth. Faulk- 
ner, once the intense and indefatigable athlete, has ripened into the 
role of old chief and oracle. The losses are great, but the victory is 


greater. 


William Faulkner. THe Mansion. Random House. 436 pp. $4.75. 


PATRICIA OWEN 
GOLDING’S ‘FREE FALL’ 
William Golding is a writer who invades his reader's imagination 
with an almost physical blow from the very opening pages of his 
novels. In Lord of the Flies we were plummetted onto the shores of 
a tropical island, there to watch the survivors of an airplane crash 
try to create a world of order and meaning. These lone survivors 
were a group of little boys. The Inheritors thrust us without intro- 
duction into the world of a small group of Stone-Age men. In Free 
Fall we are drawn with the same power into the inmost being of an 
English artist called Sammy Mountjoy. Like the boys, and the Stone 
Age men, he is lost and uncertain in a world that in itself is neither 
good nor evil. In a world, indeed, that he sees to be beautiful. 
Mountjoy’s story is revealed in a series of flashbacks to his early 
childhood in a slum, his adoption by a clergyman, and the school 
where he learnt to scorn both reason and the imagination. Mountjoy 
looks back with a purpose, to discover the moment when he lost his 
sense of freedom. It was a freedom that neither the slum nor the 
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church nor the school could take from him. What did? How did it 
happen? 

Golding is an immensely interesting novelist partly because he 
makes brilliant use of essentially modern techniques of fiction to 
explore a moral problem, and to assert his belief in the reality of 
free choice. He conveys the sharp impact of physical sensation, and 
depicts the intense introspection of one acutely sensitive mind, with 
an aim beyond that of presenting a completely truthful picture of 
one moment in time. For Golding’s brilliantly alive moments con. 
struct an allegory. The heart of this allegory is the problem of vio. 
lence, man’s oppression of man. ‘Do not tell us that we are highest 
animals and then expect from us only the fierce animal devotion to 
the young, the herd instinct and not the high, warring hooves of the 
stallion.’ 

Mountjoy’s release from his sense of violence within himself begins 
in a prisoner-of-war camp. This experience is related twice. The first 
time, it is described as a mystical change in his perception of the 
camp-world he inhabits, and of the men with him. But Golding 
does not, as he might, end the novel at this point. Four brillians 
chapters follow. The final words are enigmatic, and the moment of 
release an anti-climax. 

Whether this is a great novel I am not sure. It has very special 
qualities. Golding tells the agony of Sammy Mountjoy w ho tries to 
relate to the modern world incall of withdrawing from it. His world 
is no private nightmare-world that exudes mainly self-pity. Sammy's 
most certain knowledge ultimately is the deep commitment of man 
to man. 


William Golding. Free Fax. British Book Service. 253 pp. $3.50, 


IVON OWEN 
THE ENTERPRISE OF ENGLAND 


The great experience in the memory of the English-speaking peoples 
is the Elizabethan age, our first significant appearance in the world 
of great politics and great literature and indeed our last common 
experience before the calamitous Stuarts brought about our deep 
division and began our long-drawn-out diaspora. 

The Elizabethans mean so much to us, we so interlard our speech 
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with their Biblical and dramatic phrases, that perhaps we fancy we 
know them better than we do, conceiving them as ourselves in ruffs 
and padded shorts. A history of the quality of Garrett Mattingly’s, 
though it makes no claim to be a new revelation, can turn familiar 
facts into discoveries. 

He starts the tale of the Armada, not on the bowling-green on 
Plymouth Hoe, but on the scaffold at Fotheringhay. Then we watch 
the effect of the news of Mary Stuart's death as it percolates through 
Europe: to London and the unaffected rejoicing of the people; to 
Greenwich, and the perplexed indignation of Elizabeth; and then to 
the Spanish embassy in Paris, w hence Mendoza sends it on its way 
to serve his purposes in Rome, Brussels, and the Escurial. And so the 
stage is set. 

From here to the end of the book is about 250 pages, yet Professor 
Mattingly manages to relate at ample scale Parma’s campaigning in 
the Netherlands, the contest for religion and the crown in France, 
and Drake’s excursion to Cadiz, as well as the preparations in Eng- 
land and in Spain, the voyage of the Armada, the battle itself day 
by day, and its aftermath. 

The account of the battle could not be bettered for clarity; and 
while it revises little in the version known to historians it brings 
news to the rest of us: the Armada was not defeated by a tempest, 
nor was it a David-and-Goliath combat—Elizabeth had the most 
powerful navy ever known, and her galleons Cincluding ‘the little 
Revenge’) were rather bigger and far better gunned than Philip’s. 

But it is the portraits that make the book so compelling: Mendoza, 
the dedicated manipulator of these great events; Philip the Prudent 
King, chief clerk of the Spanish empire, doggedly toiling through his 
documents and noting ‘Hardly possible!’ in the margin of Parma’s 
dispatch precisely at the weak point of his plan; the three French 
Henries—the neurotic Valois, the proud and stupid Guise, and 
Navarre spurring from the field of Coutras to spend a long evening 
in talk with his friend Montaigne. The unhappy Medina Sidonia 
‘at sea... . | am always seasick and always catch cold’) is justly 
rehabilitated. And Drake, less justly, gets away with it again. It is 
hard to understand the spell cast on histostans by this most repulsive 
of national heroes; granting his seamanship, daring, and tactical 
flair, is it reasonable to make the sanctimonious pirate a strategic 
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genius, or to pass off with an indulgent smile his outrageous derelic. 
tion on the first night of the Armada battle? I do, though, admit 
gratefully one small correction in Drake’s favour: when he said he 
had singed Philip's beard he was for once not boasting, but giving , 
modest and accurate evaluation. The point was (of course!) that 
singed beard will grow back. 

Professor Mattingly’s style is tinged with purple at the outset, but 
he gains control as he goes on. The climactic episode, the murder of 
Guise, is masterly, contrasting in its quality as in its matter with the 
opening scene of the execution of Mary. But I am greatly taken with 
the note to the first chapter in which after due weighing of evidence 
the author concludes that Mary on that occasion wore crimson 
underwear. 

The book is a fine, though perhaps not a great, example of what 
some historians would call, loftily, ‘popularization’—which is of course 
true history as opposed to the necessary reports that scholars write for 
each other's information. Those are raw material, this is the end 
product. It lives, and it will live. 


Garrett Mattingly. THe Dereat oF THE SPANISH ARMADA. Clarke, 
Irwin. 382 pp. $6.75. 


S. WARHAFT 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIDDLE 

Few recent books mirror more vividly and more engagingly the aim- 
less, contradictory, confused, and uneasy character of our times than 
this first issue of the new semi-annual The Noble Savage. Even the 
title, its lower-case turning up its nose at its wide-eyed Rousseauistic 
origins, reflects the poles between which the book and modem 
Aeaadicte society oscillate. How we should like to be noble—if only 
the public- relations boys could convince us of the worth of the 
Madison Avenue standard for nobility. How we should like to be 
savage—if only Freud had not made us so self-conscious. And so we 
trail out our existence, alas, hovering between two stools. We are 
the people of the middle—the middle class, the middle brow, the 
middle age (and we manage quite properly to get ourselves published 
by Meridian)—not very mute and quite inglorious averages anxiously 
scrambling to be aggregates and never quite making it. 
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It is all, of course, a kind of tragi-comedy. Just living takes courage 
today, argues Howard Nemerov in “The Life Cycle of the Common 
Man’; but courageously existential man is also somewhat comic, a 
yearning figure in the funnies, forced, because of his ‘untold Word’, 
to make the world the apple he must eat. 

It is a peculiar fact that most of the pieces in this often dis- 
tinguished collection seem to be dedicated to answering, in one way 
or another, Harold Rosenberg’s thesis (in his contribution, ‘Notes 
from the Ground Up’) that the middlebrow is a fanatic and has his 
own truth. The two best things in the book, I think, are also the two 
most interesting commentaries on this fanatical middledom. It is 
true that Mark Harris’s spoof on the marketing of psychoanalysis to 
a formalistic, tremulous plain-clothesman (who also cherishes ‘untold 
Words’) exquisitely exposes our indecent midriff, but the rousing 
stories of Edward Hoagland and Canadian Jack Ludwig seem likely, 
in Johnson’s phrase, to please more and to please longer. Hoagland 
just tells a story, ‘Cowboy’. But it is an epic, a Homeric tale of a 
contest between, not middle people, but outsiders, terse carnival 
workers whose history is paratroops-cum-marine grit, spit and polish 
and ‘gator wrestling, and laconic cowboys whose history is range- 
cum-rodeo bronc-busting and dogie-w restling. The hero of Ludwig's 
story is much more cultured, but no less heroic. His is not the conilllien 
of the body but of the limed soul, which, struggling to be free in 
academe or suburbia, is more and more engaged. Not for Jewish 
Gillis the easy fanaticism of the middle (like shifting Thoreau to 
California), or the sloppy truth of Woukism, or the comfortable 
unreality of the Beatnik (a non-existent creature, Herbert Gold 
informs us, translated by Time and Life from the unbearable reality 
of the hipster). Alert, witty, and endlessly bifurcated, he gains his 
tragic moment when, with ‘the confused man’s customary double- 
ness’, he renounces his own depredatory desires to preserve his wife's 
Puritanism from the desirous depredations of offbeat Flamand. It is 
significant that the offbeat is conned solely by appeal to his violently 
inverted middle-class zealotry. 

The inclusion of Samuel Butler’s ‘Ramblings in Cheapside’ sug- 
gests another interesting perspective in this book. With Butler we 
are in the urbane, amused, structured nineteenth century, assured of 
certainties. Then, over the stepping-stone of Josephine Herbst’s twi- 
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light piece on the Spanish Civil War Cthat last call for heroism), 
we are plunged into the disorder of the modern dispensation. Hes 
in a great jumble are Ralph Ellison’s magnificent Negro mountebank, 
Arthur Miller's sentimental sweetheart, Harvey Swados’s prize 
fighters, and Jews, cowboys, cops, and hipsters. It is America, with 
all its contradictions, less a melting pot than a colloidal suspension, 
a discordant multitudinous mass hung in a grey-flannel aspic. Only jn 
America could Ludwig's hero so meaningfully evoke Babel with his 
admonishment, ‘Caritas, caritas, today is shabbes.’ 


Edited by Saul Bellow, Keith Botsford, and Jack Ludwig. Tug 
Noste Savace. Meridian Books. 284 pp. $1.65. 
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subscription series of 


five poetic pamphlets to The Leopard 


be published at intervals F ; 
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months. They will be 


“One of the most beauti- 
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BY JAMES McNAMEE 





The story of a young 
prospector who was 

hunting for gold on 

the shores of Van- 
couver Island but who 
stumbled instead into 
a new type of shot- 
gun wedding. 
Winner of the 
Maclean’s $5,000 


Novel Award. 


$3.50 


McClelland & Stewart Lid. 


Winnipeg 
DEAR SIRS: 

I have just read with much interest 
your issue on Theatre Today. I hope 
you will pardon the parochialism of 
the West when I make the following 
comment: it is unfortunate that no 
reference was made anywhere to the 
development in the last few years of 
live theatre on the prairies, specifi- 
cally in Manitoba. 

Mr Tovell’s opening question, for 
example: ‘Is it possible for a director 
in the theatre in Canada to earn a 
living?’ Winnipeg has been able to 
answer yes for some years now. The 
Manitoba Theatre Centre is currently 
supporting two paid directors, one of 
whom, John Hirsch, is largely re- 
sponsible for the growth of a profes- 
sional theatre in Winnipeg. This year 
MTc is producing a series of eight 
plays running nine nights each and 
averaging a paid attendance (mem- 
bers and casual theatre-goers) of 
5,000-6,000 for each play. This season 
is the second for mrc, and the third 
for profession theatre here. The plays 
vary in kind from Tea and Sympathy 
to Volpone. mic is opening a drama 
school next month with the help of a 
Canada Council grant, and operated 
classes last year on its own. 

St Boniface’s Cercle Moliére has 
over the years earned the respect of a 
loyal and steadily maintained audience, 
and has this year, again thanks to the 
Canada Council, been able to carry 
its productions out to rural Manitoba. 

Vancouver's Theatre Under the 
Stars has justly earned recognition. 
But Winnipeg’s Rainbow Stage—per- 
haps because its prairie setting is less 
likely to attract the eastern critics— 
does not seem to exist outside its 
widening radius in Manitoba and the 
nearby prairie states. Yet it has been 
in existence for five or more summers, 
sustained by the faith, financial sup- 
port, and almost incredible efforts of 
a group of Winnipeggers. In 1959 
their efforts produced not only the 
excellent performances which had 
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come to be expected of them but 
capacity audiences undaunted by a 
particularly wet and unpredictable 
summer. Sixty thousand people sat in 
rain and threat of rain to see three 
musical shows. So successful was the 
enterprise—and the drive of those be- 
hind it—that a cautious city finance 
committee actually recommended the 
expenditure of $25,000 in 1960 to 
improve stage and dressing room faci- 
lities. I saad not emphasize the reluc- 
tance of city fathers to invest good 
money in enterprises of this nature. 
Normally they are far more concerned 
with féting Grey Cup winners. 
Wendy Michener’s article “Towards 
a Popular Theatre’, was exciting read- 
ing. However, her practical and valu- 
able suggestions, beginning on page 
3, seem to indicate that she has been 
away from Canada for some time, or 
is for some other reason unaware of 
developments in parts of Canada 
which she has not visited recently. 
May I therefore suggest humbly a 
story in your periodical on theatre on 
the prairies? I am sure exciting things 
must be happening in Saskatoon and 
in Edmonton as well as in Winnipeg. 
John Hirsch or Tom Hendry or half 
a dozen other people here would be 
well qualified to contribute such a 
piece. Your magazine would, I am 
sure, make an even broader appeal to 
western readers were it to indicate its 
awareness of some life between Strat- 
ford and Vancouver. 
Yours sincerely, 
SYBIL SHACK 


CONTRIBUTORS 


ALICE MUNRO was born in Ontario 
and now lives in Vancouver. Many of 
her stories have been broadcast by the 
crc, and she has published fiction in 
Chatelaine, The Canadian Forum, 


Queen’s Quarterly, and other maga- 
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zines. IRVING LAYTON’s most recep} 
book of is A Red Carpet for 
the Sun (McClelland & Stewart); he 
is now at work on a book of shor 
stories. ELI MANDEL teaches at the 
University of Alberta in Edmonton. 
Contact Press is publishing his book 
Fuseli Poems. JACK LUDWIG was bom 
in —— and is now teaching in 
Minneapolis. He is one of the editors 
of the new literary magazine The 
Noble Savage published by Meridian 
Books as a quality paperback. His 
piece in this issue is the first chapter 
and the epilogue from a novel. rf. ¢, 
SPARSHOTT, who teaches Philosophy 
at Victoria University in Toronto, has 
contributed before to this magazine, 
ELDON GRIER is a Montreal poet who 
has published several books. He js 
living at present in Mexico. ALDEN 4. 
NOWLAN works on a newspaper in 
New Brunswick, and his poetry has 
appeared in most Canadian literary 
magazines and in many periodicals 
abroad. MIRIAM CHAPIN lives in Mon- 
treal and is the author of several 
books, including the recent Contem. 
porary Canada (Oxford University 
Press). She has written for The 
Christian Science Monitor, Harper's, 
Saturday Night, The Nation, and 
many other magazines. J. PERCY 
SMITH teaches English at the Univer 
sity of Saskatchewan in Saskatoon, 
His article is a chapter from a book 
on George Bernard Shaw. P. x. mw1y, 
well known as the poet P. K. Page, 
has recently turned to painting. There 
was a recent showing of her paintings 
and drawings at the Picture Loan 
Gallery in Toronto. HuGO MCPHER- 
son teaches English at the University 
of Toronto and contributes regularly 
to Canadian literary magazines. PaTat 
CIA OWEN has contributed a number 
of reviews to cBc’s ‘Critically Speak- 
ing’ and to this magazine. s. WARHAFT 
is in the Department of English, 
University of Manitoba. 
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THE OXFORD BOOK OF CANADIAN VERSE 


EDITED BY A. J. M. SMITH 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF CANADIAN VERSE 


rO BE PUBLISHED IN THE FALL 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF CANADIAN VERSE 


rhis is the first anthology to represent both English and French 
Canada. From the solid verses of the ‘pioneer poets’ to the 
sophisticated, cosmopolitan poetry of our contemporary writers, 
poetry in both languages appears together in a single chronologi- 
cal sequence. The editor’s introduction provides an invaluable 


survey of the whole development of Canadian poetry. $6.00 
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Aii Aii a 
I think over again my small adventures — 
When with the wind I drifted in my kaya] 
And thought I was in danger a 
My fears 
Those small ones that seemed so big 
For all the vital things 
I had to get and to reach 

¢ is only one great thing 
The only thing 
To live to see the great day that dawns 
And the light that fills the world. 


— 


Aii Aii 
I walked on the ice of the sea 
Wondering I heard 
ea! re of the sea 
the great sighing 

of new formed ice 

then go 
Strength of soul 
Brings health 
To the tlace of feasting 
Aii Aii 
The Great sea has set me in motion 
Set me adrift 
And I move as a weed in the river 
The Arch of sky 
And mightiness of storms 
Encompasses me 
And I am left 
Trembling with joy. 
Ait Aii 
I return to my latile song 
And patiently I sing it 
Above fishing poles in the ice 
Else I too quickly tire 
When fishing upstream 
When the wind blows cold 
Where I stand shivering 
Not giving myself time to wait for them 
I go home saying 
It was the fish failed—upstream. ™% 


As Translated by Tegoodlig: ak. 
‘Dndsons Bay Compang. South Baffin Island a 
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